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“SUNSET LIMITED” 


“The Luxurious Hotel on Wheels,” 
RESUMPTION ‘DECEMBER Ist, 1898, 


FROM NEW ORLEANS ‘TO SAN FRANCISCO, 


VIA SUNSET ROUTE. 


CALIFORNIA 










CHINA, AUSTRALIA, THE PHILIPPINES, AROUND THE WORLD. 





For full Illustrated Pamphlets, Maps and Time Tables, 
and Lowest Freight and. Passage Rates, apply to . . 


® EDWIN HAWLEY, 349 BROADWAY, 
As Assistant General Traffic Manager, ‘ F 
K 1 BATTERY PLACE (Wash Y» 
® LH. NUTTING, Y ington Building 
a ; NEW YORK. 


Eastern Passenger Agent, 











wa Jersey 
Sime Cream 
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keeps the Hands Soft and 
Smooth on account of the 
high quality of the Soap 
and its remarkable Medt- 
cinal Properties. 

Sample cake mailed to any address 
on veceipt of 2c. Full size cake, 15c. 

ADDRESS DEPT. J, 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 

Glastonbury, Conn. 


Will owtwear any Skirt Binding, 
Facing or Protector on the market. 
Shrunk ready for use. % % ete 
Please bind one of your own dresses 
with Goff’s Angora Braid; we 
know you will then recommend it 
to all of your friends, Ht te tt 


Is three-quarters Inch in width 


IF YOUR DEALER CAN’T 
SUPPLY YOU, WE WILL. 


By mail, any shade, 5 yard piece for 12 cents, 
or 36 yard roll for 75 cents, in stamps. 


D. GOFF & SONS, - Pawtucket, R. 1. 
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D. APPLETON & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





The Stery of the Railroad. 


By Cy Wagmun, author of ‘‘ The Express Messenger,”’ 
etc. A:new volume in the Story of the West 
Series, edited by Ripley Hitchcock. With Maps, 
amd many Illustrations by B. West Climedinst and 
from phategraphs. Uniform with ‘‘The Story of 
the Cowboy,” ‘‘The Story of the Mime,”’ and 
“ The Story of the Indian.” t12mo, Cloth, $1.50, 


This book pictures the building of the earlier 
transcontinental lines across the true West. It 
tells the stany of the engineer who found the way 
and who was the pioneer of permanent civilization 
amoag the Indians and buffalo of the plains and 
in the mountains. Historically the book is valuable 
becamse it gives a comprehensive sketch of a great 
subject in a brief compass, and, furthermore, the 
strange and picturesque phases of life which are 
depicted arettull of immediate interest. An actual 
war, now forgotten, for the possession of a canon 
in Colorado is vividly described by the author, 
who has shared in.the work of the railroad men, 
and who made.a special journey through the West 
to gather fresh material for this valuable and enter- 
taining book. 


The Phantom Army. 


By Max PEMBERTON. Uniform with ‘‘ Kronstadt.’’ 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Pemberton has written a romantic. novel 
characterized by continued and increasing iaterest 
and stirring adventures. His hero, an English 
soldier of fortmne, is enrolled, through a strange 
series of incidemts, in the ‘‘ Phantom Army,” which 
has its stronghold in the mountains of Spain, like 
certain of the Carlist bands of a few years since. 
The picturesqueness and dramatic quality of the 
tale will find immediate favor with readers. 


Concerning 
Isabel Carnaby. 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, 12mo, © Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. No, 252, Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library. 


“A book tobe read, It is a book with a great deal of fresh and 
interesting observation in it; the leading characters are really 
studied, and the detail is obviously from. life. ..Miss Fowler. has 
sympathy and understanding, and her range is a wide one. She 
can describe a Nonconformist circle in the provinces, and pass 
from that to society and politics in London, or house. parties in 
the country, and seem equally at home in all of them, She writes 
ae malice, yet with shrewdness and humor.”’— Westminster 

azette, 


These books are for sale by all booksellers; or they will be 
sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FirrH Avenue, New York, 
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SACRED SONGS. 


Folio of Sacred Songs. 





50c. 
By Mail, 65c. 


Laus Deo in Sacred Duets. Boards, $1.00 

Choice Sacred Duets. - beisiie! ie 

Cloth, Gilt, $2.00 

Choice Sacred Solos. $1.00 

For Hieu Voice. Boards, 1.25 

Cloth, Gold, $2.00 

Choice Sacred Solos. $1.00 

For Low Voice. Boards, $1.25 

Cloth, Gold, $2.00 

Sacred Song Folio. For Hicu Voice. 50c 

Sacred Song Folio. for Low Voice. 50c 
Sacred Music For Women’s Voices. 

QuaRTETS. $1.00 

The Sabbath Male Choir. QUARTETS. 50¢c 


NEW CATALOGUE—BOOKS OF MUSIC 
MAILED FREE. - 


THE. MUSICAL RECORD 


Edited by Puitip Hace. 

The musical news of the world—articles, reviews and criticisms 
by well-known writers. Portraits of celebrated musicians. Six- 
teen-page supplement of new music by celebrated composers with 
each . Send for premium list. 


$1.50 a Year. Single Copies, 15c. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-459 Washington St., Boston. 
Philadelphia, 
J. E. Ditson & Co, 





New York, 
Cc. H. Ditson & Co. 





OREST “7 STREAM 





TRIAL TRIP 


AT SPECIAL TRIP RATE, 


This large illustrated sportsman’s weekly 
is just the paper for you if you are a shooter 
or angler or amateur sailor or camper or 
observer of nature. Forest AND STREAM is 
called the “‘sportsman’s home journal,” be- 
cause all in the home read it. To know it 
is to like it. The price is 10 cents per copy 
(of all newsdealers); but that you may get 
acquainted with Forest anp STREAM, send 
25 cents (silver or stamps), and we will send 
the paper for four weeks as a special trial trip. 
Our catalogue of best books on outdoor 
sports will come to you free. Address 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 

346 Broadway, New York. 
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HEROES OF THE 
REFORMATION. 


Edited -by SAMUEL MACAULEY JACK- 
SON, D.D., LL D. Large 12mos, each, 
$1.50. 

No, 2, PHILIP MELANCHTHON 

(1497-1560). The Protestant Preceptor of 
Germany. By JAMES WILLIAM RICH- 
ARD, D.D. With 32 illustrations. (Now 
Ready.) 

No. 1. MARTIN LUTHER. 

The Hero of the Reformation. 1483-1546. 
By HENRY E. JACOBS, D.D., LL.D. 
With 73 illustrations. (Previously issued. ) 

‘* A brief and readable life of the great reformer. It 
is appreciative and fair, and supplies just the material 
which the ordinary reader desires, It isa highly suc- 
cessful biography, prepared by a competent hand,’’— 
The Congregationalist, 

No. 3. DESIDERIUS ERASMUS 

(1467-1536). The Humanist in the Ser- 
vice of the Reformation. By EPHRAIM 
EMERTON, Ph.D. (In preparation.) 


These will be followed by works on Cranmer, Zwingli, Knox, 
Calvin and Beza, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 
The Magazine 


E:ducation 


Records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators. 
It is the oldest of the high-class educational monthly beens 
It should be within reach of every teacher who recognizes he fack 
pd pay wey isa great profession and not a mere “ makeshiyt se 
‘o get a livin 
ys a ne should include Edacation in their lists -e ime 
benefit of teachers and of others would keep ry 
at Universally commended by highest 
uthorities. $8.00a year; >5centsacopy Sample 
copy for six Scent stamps. 
KASSON & PALMER, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 


to original om by the only practitioner of the Art nowin 
business ($1 each 
nengwooD 1440 Broadway (40th St.), New York. 


USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 


EDUCATION. 
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GHORGE E..WARING, dR. 


Sewerage and Land Drainage. 
By GEORGE E. WARING, Jr. 
THIRD EDITION. 


One large Quarto bape noth 400 bo pages. vt pir ‘ed illustrations and 30 
separate plates, many co. 


Modern Methods of Sewage Disposal. 
For Towns, Public lustitutions and Isolated Houses. 
12mo, Cloth, 248 pages, with illustrations. Price, $2.00. 


How to Drain a House: 
Practical Information for Householders. 
12mo, Cloth, illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


The Sanitary Condition of Dwelling 
Houses in Town and Country. 


16mo, Cloth. (Van Nostrand Science Series No. 31.) Price, 50c. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, 


Publishers, 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts , NEW YORK. 
*,* Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 


)- By Mary Hanford Ford, is an inter- 

1 9 5 Bietation of the Grail literature from 

et ‘he minstrel songs of the nyse ¢pereeda 

GRAIL} «: to Tennyson <r Wagner. 
8 4 «69THE OUTLOOK; Mrs. Ford has done 


rvii litera’ hilosophy and re! m. 
rea OTIAN REGISTER; Mes. Ford has cnahered ve valuable 
and interesting matter touching the fascinating story 
of the Grail. . 
Ph a rot the ae An 3 
istory 0 e Grail legen 
D; Mrs. Ford is most interesting and 
‘ceewkn PREPAL 


rerneanag asa D, 81.00. 
ALICE B. "STOCKHAM a t0., 56 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO: 
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TO SUNDAY ScHooL” 3 
TREE SUPERINTENDENTS, 7 
OFFICERS AND TEACHERS $ 
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‘Send your address and you will receive 4 
our large and handsome HOLIDAY 
ANNUAL. It contains full descriptions 
» of our Sunday School Publications and ¢ 
» Specialties, Christmas and Holiday 4 
> Goods, Calendars, Cards, Gift Books, ¢ 
> etc. “Everything for the Sunday ¢ 
“ School.” Address, 


> Davin C. Cook PuBLisHinG COMPANY 
36 Washington St., CHICAGO. 
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Postscript.— When you write for the 
> Holiday Annual, ask also for free sample 
copies of our Lesson Helps and Papers. We 
> believe our Comprehensive Quarterly 
> and Young People’s eeeny, to be - 
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HOTELS, ETC. 





Do you keepup your reading along 
AS A Mi N | S R proteanconnt lines? 
D fan you WSs = of the times? 
‘0 not fail to examine 
the plan for PROFESSIONAL READING. GOURS 
Council of Seventy and The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
Eight subjects now ready: 1,“ The Historical and Literary Origin of the Pentateuch;””’ 
- ** Old Testament Profhey:’ A “ The Origin and Growth of the Hebrew Psalter;”’ 
he Apostolic ond :”” 6,‘ The Problems connected with the aries. It is centrally located and first-class 
lems;” 8,‘‘ ThePreparation ofSermons,” 
Books loaned if necessary. WORK COM MENCES ANY TIME. 
Address: THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, . 
Hype Park, CHIcaGo, "In. 


s* The Lefe of the Christ;” 
Gospel ofJohn;” 7,“ Sevethieetae andSocialPri 


William R. Harper, Prin. 





CHRISTIAN FAMILY HOTEL. 





under the direction 
of the The Christian Alliance Home. A delight- 


ful place of transient or permanent resi- 
dence for persons visiting New York City, 
and a special resort for returned mission- 


in every respect. Elevator; steam heat; 
excellent table. Board $1.00 per day up- 
wards. Address, SUPERINTENDENT, CHRIS- 








TIAN ALLIANCE Home, 250 W.44th St., N.Y. - 
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B. Altman 4 €o. 


Are prepared to offer 
selected Skins of 


HUDSON BAY AND" 





FINE RUSSIAN SABLE 


$75, $90, $110, 
$125, $175 to $300 


from which orders can 
be taken for rich and 
effective novelties or 
staple articles in Scarfs, 
Muffs, Neckpieces and 
Collarettes. 


RUSKIN HOMESPUNS. 


Manufactured by St. George’s Guild, a society established by 
John Ruskin. Samples sent, 
J. RYDINGS, 816 Madison Ave., Paterson, N. J. 


Che “Popular Shop.”’ 
An Unusual Exhibition 
OF 


MUCH QUAINT AND AGREE- 
—— ABLE FURNITURE 


Set’ Set7Forth 4 the Attraction of Bae we People 
with Individual Ideas and Methods o: 
Making the House Beau . 
Interesting Devices in 
Carved Black Oak, 
Brown Toa Wood, 

Forest Green Ash, 

and Old Style Mahogany. 


Comfortable Uppoistaped Sha Cushioned Wicker 
Chairs and Settles, ready fo for Covering in 
“<“ very much approved 


“LIBERTY” FABRICS. 
= Leisurely Inspection is Cordially Invited. 


w “Book. “PEN SKETCHES Sp ORIGINAL 
FURNITURE.” by post for 10c, in stam: 
JOE P. McHUGH & CO., 


St. W.—at sth Ave. 
i. Se Reg’d.) 














O’Neill’s 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 2ist St. 


Clock Sale. 


The stock of one of the largest and best 
manufacturers of clocks at 50 cents on the 
dollar, consisting of MARBLEIZED IRON 
CLOCKS, with gilt trimmings. 

CABINET DINING-ROOM CLOCKS, 
GILT NOVELTY CLOCKS, 
DECORATED PORCELAIN CLOCKS. 


REGULATOR HANGING CALENDAR, 
TIME AND STRIKE CLOCKS. 


$3.25 to $3.98. 
Lamps. 


200 handsomely decorated squat shaped, in 
four decorations, with 9 and so 
inch globes and best burners . n 75 
Real value from $5.00 to anes 


150 richly tinted and decorated LAMPS, 


in blue, green, brown and pink 
tints, 10 and 11 inch globes, all at 4 98 





Worth from $7.00 to $10.00. 





Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


Paid packages, except bicycles and sew- 
ing machines, delivered free to nearest rail- 
toad station within 100 miles of New York. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


Both 








THE INDEPENDENT and 
McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


can be sent to any address for one year by re- 
mitting $2.85 to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York, 
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Registered Trade Mark. 


Special Sale {274 DOZ. TOWELS 


AT 334 PER CENT. DISCOUNT. 
EVERY TOWEL OF STANDARD “LINEN STORE” QUALITY. 


These are fringed Huckaback and fancy weave towels, chiefly Huckaback, the stock of a manufacturer with 
whom we have done business for years,—a manufacturer whose word is always as good as his bond and whose goods 
are made after the same principle, We can, therefore, speak of these towels with exceptional confidence. They 
are absolutely pure linen; they are made of specially clean, good yarns, and are a superior lot of goods in every 
respect ; the only excuse for the large discount is that they are fringed. The following are sale prices : 


227 doz. 14x27. ..$1.25 -| 505 doz. 20x40. peer 1.75 2.00 
43.-doz. 16x33... 1.00 2.40 2.75 3.00 
33 doz. 17x35... 1.50 88. doz. 2ix42.... 1-75 2.00 | 


; .ss. 2040 3.00 
146 doz. 18x36... 1.00 $1.25 mn pag Ze “4 pap ipa 
79 doz. 19x38...$1-25 1.50 $1.75 | 29 doz, 25x45... 3.00 


Our regular stock of Hemmed and Hemstitched towels, of every — sort, for bed-room and bath-room use, 
is exceptionally full and inviting. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 14 ‘West 23d Street, N. Y. 


—“FULL- FASHIONED” 
UNDERWEAR ~ 


Ask for Our Garments. 


They are full-fashioned and ret Ersee * 
wear longer. Have been sold by all lead- 
ing stores for over forty years. Send for 








our book free, It will interest you. 


NORFOLK & NEW BRUNSWICK HOSIERY CO. 


‘ 


New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


FITS THE 
FORM 


Th e | n depe n d e nt Single copies, old form, ee. months old ten cents; over 


six months old twenty-five cents. The above prices, to all subscri- 











. bers, payable in advance, are invariable. Postage toa Foreign 
130 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. Country in the Postage. Union $1.56 a year extra. Addresses 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER changed as frequently as desired ; the old as well as the new ad- 
* dress should be given and notice sent two weeks in advance. Any 
' 


one wishing to subscribe for other periodicals with Tur InpE- 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second-Class Mail PENDENT can save money by writing for our Clubbing List. Tax 


Matter. INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscribers after the subscription has 
mH expired. We will, however, continue the paper to a subscriber 
: t find it convenient to remit at the expirati 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: P eedaettan tebe ‘aati 


subscription, upon receiving a request to that effect. 


$2.00 a year, or at that rate for any 
¢ Persons desiring the return. of their manuscripts, if not ac- 


part of a year. cepted, should send a stamped and directed envelope. We can- 
» —, not, however, even in that case, hold ourselves responsible for 
Si ngle Copies, 5 Cents. their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 
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THIS BEAUTIFUL PICTURE FREE TO USERS OF 
B. T. BABBIT'T's 


Best Soap and 1776 Soap Powder 


“THE merits of B, T. 
Babbitt’s 1776 
Soap Powder will be 


fully appreciated by 


every housewife, pro- 
vided she uses it 
properly. Hence. our 
desire to call special 
attention to the direc- 
tions for use. 

In the first place 
never use it with soap, 
sal-soda, or any other 
compound, as it is a 
needless waste. 

Second. Always dis- 
solve the soap powder 
first in a small quantity 
of very hot or boiling 
water, This is very im- 
portant. The usual pro- 
portion is one table- 
spoonful of powder to 
one pint of boiling 
water, When thor- 
oughly dissolved you 
can add either cold or 
warm water to-reduce it. 

For washing clothes 
follow the directions 
carefully as. given on 





each package, and you 
will find your wash 
done with little labor 
and in one-half the 
usual time, It saves 
time, labor and money. 
Ask your grocer for it 
and take no other. A 
large package for 5 cts. 

This illustration is 
a red reproduc- 
tion of a beautiful 
panel picture, size 14 x 
28 inches, of which we 
have a. series of over 
two hundred, on which 
there is no printed ad- 
vertising matter of any 
kind, 

I will send any one 
of these pictures 
FREE, upon receipt 
of 25 trade marks cut 
from the wrappers of 
B. T. Babbitt’s BEST 
SOAP, or Ten. trade 
marks from the pack- 
ages of B, T. Babbitt’s 
1776 Soap Powder. A 
complete catalogue will 
be sent upon applica- 
tion. 


B. T. BABBITT’S 


BEST SOAP AND 1776 SOAP POWDER, 


—— MANUFACTURED AT—— 


64 to 82 Washington Street, and 41 to 51 West Street, 


NEW YORE Crry. 





Be Wise !——Use the Best !——It Pays ! 
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Glenn’s 





Sulphur Soap 


Is marvelously efficient in clearing the skin of 
impurities. Pimples, eczema and dandruff 
submit quickly to its healing effects. In the 
bath it is as beneficial as the waters of re- 
nowned sulphur springs. Linens and woolens 
washed with it are rendered superlatively 
white, and disinfected if the material has been 
exposed to disease germs. 

The value of sulphur as a cleansing and puri- 
fying agent is everywhere recognized as com- 
bined in 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap 


It is highly recommended by physicians, and 
is used in hospitals for its disinfecting and heal- 
ing properties. - 

CAUTION :—Glenn’s Sulphur Soap (the only ‘ origion © 


is incomparable and wonderful in its remedial effects. 
no other. Of druggists. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO., 
264 and 266 Sixth Avenue 


(Corner Seventeenth Street), 


NEW YORK. 


A full line of Brass and Iron Beds of beautiful and 
exclusive design. Box Couches in Turkish and Ori- 
ental Effects, and large assortment of Spring Beds, 
Bedding, etc. 

Illustrated Catalog free to readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 








Save Money and Buy Direct from Factory. |“ 


We manufacture the Genuine 
TORTOISE SHELL.COMBS AND 
HAIR ORNAMENTS. 


If you want a comb of any kind write us. 
Correspondence cheerfully answered. We also 
do repairing—making the old work practically 
new. Please mention this paper. 


PROV. SHELL WORKS, Providence, R I. 








can be applied by any 
one to steep or flat 
Roofs over shingles or 


SWAN’S STANDARD 
tin. 


|) ea 


A..F. SWAN, 104 & 106 Fulton St. N.Y. City. 








DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


reaches various forms of Dyspepsia 





that no other medicine seems to 


touch. It assists the weakened 
stomach, and makes the process of 
digestion natural and easy. Pleas- 


ant to take. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 





Bum"? 





Is the standard by which good Shoes pore. Ay a jadged 2 the no past 
Trade, and assure 


THE BURT SHOE CO., 
Fulton and Hoyt Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Magazines at Club Prices.... 





McClure’s, ‘2 for 
Cosmopolitan, } 2.55 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly, ) a year. 


To your address, or each to a separate address, 


Scribner’s and Delineator, $3.50. 
Harper’s Magazine and McClure’s, $4.00. 
Special prices to Colleges, Libraries, &c, Catalogue free. Refer- 
ences: Postmaster, or First National Bank, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
Address JOHN A. UNDERWOOD, 
International Subscription Agency, Dep’t 28, - Penn Yan, N. Y. 


is valuable in proportion to its in- 
An Agency fluence. If it merely hears of va- 
cancies and tells th t issomething, butif itis asked to 
you about them a recommend a teacher and recom- 


mends you, that is more. Ours 
C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. Recommends. 
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SURVEY OF 


At a joint meeting of the 
American and the: Span- 
ish Commissioners on the 
ist ult., the purpose of our Government to 
take, or to retain possession of, all. the 
Philippine Islands was disclosed in a writ- 
ten statement. It is understood that at 
the same time the American Commissioners 
informed the Spaniards that the United 
States would either assume that part of the 
Philippine debt of $40,000,000 which had 
been incurred in “ pacific expenditures” for 
improvements on the islands, or would pay 
to Spain in cash a sum equal to those ex- 
penditures. But the President’s instruc- 
tions, it is said, give the Commissioners 
some latitude on this point. The conference 
was adjourned until the 4th inst. On that 
day Spain’s Commissioners submitted their 
answer. They declined to accept the expres- 
sion of our Government’s purpose and ar- 
gued at great length in support of their con- 
tention that neither the terms of the protocol 
nor the correspondence relating to that 
agreement. warranted the demand for 
possession of the islands. They asserted 
that our Government did not rightfully 
possess even the city of Manila, because the 
city was not captured until after the pro- 
tocol had been signed. It is reported, how- 
ever, that Spain’s answer left the door open 
for negotiations looking to an agreement 
upon the basis of our Government’s expres- 
sion of purpose, conditioned upon the pay- 
ment of a large sum to Spain. The Spanish 
Commissioners might be content, it is said, 
with the payment of $200,000,000, and there 
is a rumor that Germany offered this sum 
for the islands. Unofficial reports from 
Washington say that our Government will 
not consent to the payment of one dollar 
more than the sum actually expended upon 
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public improvements in the islands. The 
conference was adjourned until the 8th inst., 
and Spain’s reply and argument were re- — 
ferred to the President and his Cabinet at 
Washington. Dispatches from Madrid quote 
Sagasta as saying that Spain’s Commission- 
ers will not withdraw, because a rupture 
might be followed by a bombardment of 
Spain’s: chief ports. 





The official disclosure of 
our Government’s policy 
with respect to the Philip- 
pines has excited much interest both at home 
and abroad. As the final agreement must go 
before the Senate for ratification, the attitude 
of Senators becomes important. Several of 
them have published their opinions. Mr. 
Jones, of Arkansas, and four or five other 
Democrats oppose the payment of any sum 
whatever to Spain. Mr. Hale (Rep.), of 
Maine, says: “I.would not take the Philip- 
pines if Spain would give us $40,000,000 with 
them.” Mr. Chandler (Rep.), of New Hamp- 
shire, would give “ the blessings of religious 
liberty and self-government” to the islands, 
and remarks that he is willing to pay $40,- 
000,000 if it shall be deducted from a war 
indemnity of $400,000,000 paid by Spain to us. 
Mr. Hoar (Rep.), of Massachusetts, thinks 
that we ought not to take the islands.. The 
number of the Senators who have expressed 
their opinions publicly, however, is. small, 
and it seems probable that a majority -of 
those who remain silent will be inclined to 
support the policy of the Government. But 
the proposition that a payment. shall be 
made to Spain is not at present received 
with favor by members of Congress, . The 
comments of the press on the other side of 
the Atlantic, with respect to the main prop- 
osition, are generally hostile, except in Eng- 
1301 
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land. It was to be expected, of course, that 
such would be the attitude of a great ma- 
jority of the papers in Paris. Certain Rus- 
sian journals suggest arbitration and inti- 
mate that America should be required to 
‘enter into some agreement as to her future 
course in the Pacific. The German news- 
papers, as a rule, are offensive in tone, some 
of them asserting that our Government has 
substituted a show of brute force for a pre- 
tense of humane purpose. The London 
press commends the American policy, and 
advises Spain to accept without making fu- 
tile opposition. The newspapers of Madrid 
are not of one mind on the question; several 
of them use abusive language in their re- 
marks about our Government and people; 
others are quite conservative, probably be- 
cause they foresee the inevitable and also 
because they think that the loss of the 
islands will relieve Spain of a burden which 
she is unable to bear. It seems to be ad- 
mitted in Madrid and Paris that Spain can 
expect no assistance from any European 
Power. : 





By an order issued on. the 
4th inst., the regiments of 
the First, Second and 
Seventh Army Corps are assigned to various 
points in Cuba, and it is expected that the 
advance guard of the army of occupation 
will land oh or about the 22d inst. A gar- 
rison of six companies has been stationed at 
Gibara, the port of the city of Holguin. In 
the Holguin district there are 5,000 cases of 
small pox. Owners of the iron mines near 
Santiago cannot induce Cubans in that dis- 
trict to work for them. Therefore they 
have been compelled to look elsewhere for 
help, and they have employed about 1,000 
Spanish miners who were a part of Blanco’s 
army at Havana and Cienfuegos. The 
Cubans, who will not work, are now com- 
plaining because General Wood has permit- 
ted the mine-owners to do this. General 
Perez, at Guantanamo, has repeatedly prom- 
ised to disarm and disband the Cuban troops 
of his command, but has not yet begun the 
work. A few days ago he ordered the trial 
by court martial of one of his men, on the 
charge that he had deserted from the army. ° 
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The prisoner was condemned to death. Gen- 
eral Perez was then informed by General 


Wood, the dispatches say, that the execution 


of this soldier would be followed, in all prob- 
ability, by the hanging of the Cuban com- 
mander and the members of the firing party, 
as soon as the courts could try and sentence 
them. He was required to release the man 
or surrender him to the American author- 
ities. Conflicting rumors about the Cuban 
Assembly are published, but at last accounts 
a@ quorum had not been obtained. In an ad- 
dress to the Cuban people President Maso 
urges them, “while making every expression 
of gratitude to America, to make prompt ar- 
rangements for paying off the Cubans now 
in arms and for getting the country into 
working order.” In a letter written on the 
20th ult. General Gomez said that he had 
“ full confidence in the solemn promises ” of 
this country, admitted that the military oc- 
cupation of the island by American troops 
was necessary, but added that the disband- 
ment of the Cuban army could not take 
place until after the departure of the Span- 
ish troops. 


<4 
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The tug “ Merritt” ar- 
rived at Charleston on 
the 5th inst., with the 
news that the Spanish armored cruiser 
“ Infanta Maria Teresa” had foundered on 
the night of the 1st in a gale while on her 
way from Guantanamo to Norfolk. She 
started on the voyage North on October 30th, 
towed by the tugs “ Merritt” and “ Vulcan,” 
and she carried a crew of 114 men, made up 
of volunteers from the “ Cincinnati,” “ New- 
ark” and “ Vulcan.” She went down at a 
point about thirty miles east of San Salva- 
dor, or Watling, Island, which is supposed to 
have been the land first sighted by Colum- 
bus in his memorable westward voyage of 
discovery. It is estimated that the ocean 
where she lies is nearly three miles deep. 
While she could have made her way to Nor- 
folk safely in ordinary weather, she was not 
fitted to endure the strain of a gale. Her 
seams opened, .and, in spite of hard work at 
the pumps, it was impossible to. keep her 
from sinking. The men on board were res- 
cued with some difficulty, and she went 
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down not long after they were safely placed 
-on the “ Merritt.”’ The ship was built at 
Bilbao, at a cost of $3,000,000. At the naval 
‘battle of Santiago she ‘bore Admiral Cer- 
‘vera’s flag. : 





The ballot stuffing scandals in 
Guatemala by which President 
Cabrera recently elected him- 
‘self to the presidency; the horrible cruelties 
perpetrated upon political prisoners in Sal- 
vador; and the intrigues of the Presidents 
-of Honduras, Nicaragua and Salvador, to 
see which shall be elected under the new 
-constitution as the first president of the 
-Greater Republic; these are the chief topics 
-of interest in Central America. In South 
America a quieter tone prevails. Colombia 
has made a peaceful protest to the world 
against the Cerruti claim by giving the Ital- 
ian minister his passports. “A weak 
country,” she asserts, “ has to yield and pay 
the award, but it is at liberty to suspend re- 
lations with a powerful disputant.” ~The 
‘Canadian arbitrator in the American-Peru- 
‘vian dispute has pleased Mr. McCord, the 
‘author of the trouble, by awarding him 
:$400,000 damages—several thousand dollars 
‘more than he asked for. The religious con- 
flict continues in Ecuador with unabated 
fervor, the latest hostility being provoked by 
the priests who refused to take part in the 
Peruvian fourth of July festivities—a crime 
for which the government: imposed, tho it 
did not collect, a fine on the Archbishop. Bo- 
livia, not to be outdone by her sister repub- 
lic in tne matter of boundary disputes, has 
just sent a commission to. survey the 
frontier next to Argentina preliminary to a 
definite settlement with that country. Chile, 
after having adjourned her Congress with- 
out restoring the provinces of ‘'acna and 
Arica to Peru, has at last made an agree- 
ment with Argentina to submit the whole 
boundary question to arbitration. This is a 
gain for Chile and for the peace of South 
America. A: commission will be appointed 
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by both countries to discuss the question 
upon which each failed to agree—namely, 
the Puna de Atacama territory which was 
ceded by Bolivia to Argentina, but is oc- 
cupied provisionally by Chile as a guaran- 
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tee of the fulfilment of the peace treaty of 
1870 concluded after’ the Chilean war 
against Peru and Bolivia. The United 
States Minister, Mr. Buchanan, will be ap- 
pealed to in the event of a deadlock of the 
commission. But that is improbable, and 
already a love feast is in preparation, in- 
cluding military and naval demonstrations 
of both countries and a personal meeting of 
both Presidents. Uruguay is becoming un- 
easy after several months of peace, and the 
opposition is whispering “ revolution.’ But 
as the present president is a dictator of the 
first order there is little actual danger to be 
apprehended as yet from the malcontents. 
It is interesting to learn that Arredondo, the 
assassin of the former president, Idiarte 
Borda, has been sentenced to 13 years’ im- 
prisonment. The maximum penalty as- 
signed by the Uruguayan code to the murder 
of a president, when committed from politi- 
cal motives, is 18 years’ imprisonment, so it 
is seen that the Uruguayans did not consider 
the present crime unusually heinous. 





That England is making every 
possible preparation for war is 
evident. The Channel squadron 
is at Gibraltar, an unusual place for it; an 
emergency squadron has been formed, and 
the cruiser squadron is almost ready; while 
a reserved fleet, relied upon for the regular 
defense of the Channel, is also ready. All 
these ships are thoroughly provisioned in 
every way and the dockyards have been 
working under high pressure. Orders for 
volunteer officers are all addressed and ready 
for dispatch, and the volunteers themselves 
are well provided with everything necessary 
for a long campaign. It is said that never 
since Nelson’s time have such efforts. been 
made, and the significance is still greater 
from the fact that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who is 
generally very penurious indeed, has in- 
dorsed it all without a question. At the 
same time no public statement has been 
made by the Government. At a dinner to 
General Lord Kitchener at the. Mansion 
House Lord Salisbury made a speech in 
which he announced that France had decided 
not to hold Fashoda,; and then added that 
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he must not be understood as saying that all 
causesof controversy are removed; that there 
may still be some discussions, but a some- 
what acute and perhaps dangerous cause of 
differences has been removed. All this is 
watched with great interest in England, and 
receives the most cordial support of the peo- 
ple, who are convinced that at last the Gov- 
ernment has made up its mind to act 
promptly and effectively for the permanent 
settlement of the many vexing questions 
that have harassed English foreign develop- 
ment for some time. 





Premier Dupuy has completed 
his Cabinet and met the Cham- 
ber with a definite policy on 
some points, others, however, being left 
undetermined. The new Ministry affirms 
the supremacy of the civil power, says that 
the Government will make the army -re- 
spected and assure the execution of the de- 
crees of justice in the permanent interests 
of the country. It proposes to neglect noth- 
ing to conserve what the country’s loyalty, 
strength and love of peace have won, and to 
strengthen this situation which a precious 
alliance has consecrated in the eyes of the 
world. It makes special note of the exposi- 
tion of 1900, for which it hopes to secure 
great success. It advocates a law for the 
reform of the sale of liquor, and also laws 
for rural insurance and pensions for aged 
workers. The Fashoda incident is scarcely 
referred to and nothing in detail is given in 
regard to the Dreyfus case. It is, however, ¢er- 
tain that the withdrawal of the French force 
from Fashoda has been promised and that 
the Cabinet has accepted to the full the re- 
vision of the Dreyfus trial. It is stated that 
the Minister of War, M. de Freycinet, will 
be heard, and that the court will content it- 
self with his statements without insisting 
upon seeing the secret documents. It is also 
stated that the charge of the case against 
Colonel Picquart has been quashed, and 
that the colonel is to be released. A vote of 
confidence in the Government was carried 
by a large majority. The French war prepa- 
rations continue vigorously on every hand, 
and there is special attention paid to the 
movements of the Duke of Orleans and 
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Prince Louis Napoleon. Reports continue to 
spread of plots by the French generals who, 
in case the revision of the Dreyfus trial re- 
leases that captain, will almost assuredly be 
brought to trial themselves. 





’ This term is applied to a 
pig ak ptian somewhat indefinite terri- 

ree tory lying chiefly West of 
the White Nile, and including the provinces 
of Kordofan, Darfur and Wadai on the 
North and the very fertile valley of the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal on the South It has also often 
been held to cover the section between the 
White and Blue Niles, now known as the 
Equatorial Provinces, recognized for a time 
as in the sphere of Italian influence, and 
since the Italian defeat claimed by Abys- 
sinia, or rather by a Franco-Russian combi- 
nation of Prince Henry of Orleans and 
Count Leontieff, under the general patronage 
of Abyssinia. This whole territory from 
Abyssinia on the East nearly to Lake Tchad 
on the West was ruled by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment until the rise of the Mahdi, and its 
reversionary right to the territory as soon 
as the Arab rule should be’ conquered has 
never been yielded. With the general agree- 
ment as to spheres of influence, France re- 
ceived as her portion in West and Central 
Africa an irregular strip of territory ex- 
tending from the Atlantic Coast between 
the Kongo Free State and the German 
Kamerun district to a somewhat indefinite 
boundary on the North. She also held, just 
below the Red Sea, the small district of 
Obok, whose chief town is Jibutil. From the 
very first it.seems to have been the plan of 
the French to utilize these two possessions 
to secure a transcontinental line East and 
West corresponding to that planned by Eng- 
land from North to South. It was also ap- 
parently her thought that she might by this 
neutralize the value of England’s hold on 
Egypt and thus recoup herself for her loss 
of that country. 





With this in mind French ex- 
peditions were started inland 
along the course of the Ubangi, 
an affluent of the Kongo and the northern 
border of the Kongo Free State. By 1896 
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they had reached the southern borders of 
Dar Fertit and the summit of the watershed 
of the White Nile. Under the general di- 
rection of M. Liotard, now Governor of that 
section, Captain Marchand started down one 
of the affluents of the White Nile in the fall 
of 1897, reached without great difficulty 
Meshra-er-Rek, in the fertile Bahr-el-Ghazal 
region and subsequently, as we know, ar- 
rived at Fashoda on the Nile. Writing in 
January of this year he said that French 
posts dotted the whole region, that he had 
succeeded in securing the friendship of the 
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The importance of this move- 
ment on the part of the French 
to England is threefold. It 
seeks to deprive Egypt of a most fertile and 
delightful province; it endangers the. value of 
the Nile valley and introduces an element that 
has always proved disturbing to peace and 
industrial developments. There is probably 
no section of Central Africa, if even of the 
entire Continent, that has received such un- 
mixed praise as the valley of the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, and it was ‘esteemed by General Gor- 
don and those associated with him as the 
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tribes and he believed could count on the 
support of 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 men for 
the French rule. At about the same time 
another French mission started from Obok 
westward, hoping to meet Major Marchand 
and complete the line of posts. The march, 
however, led through an even more difficult 
country, and the attempt failed. The scheme 
of Prince Henry does not seem to have suc- 
ceeded. Apparently the Abyssinians are un- 
willing to ally themselves too closely with 
France and Russia, whose claim to Raheita, 
just above Obok on the Red Sea, has not yet 
been secured, notwithstanding the repeated 
embassies that have passed between St. Pet- 
ersburg and Adis Adeba. 


gem of the Egyptian provinces. Its rivers 
also control to a considerable extent the flow 
of the Nile and thus affect seriously the 
fertility of the whole Nile valley. Entirely 
apart from the danger of wanton waste in 
ease of war, it is claimed that the water 
might easily be so employed for irrigation 
as to accomplish practically the same result. 
It is the testimony of all who have studied 
the Nile question that the interests of the 
whole valley are such as to require a uni- 
form government over the whole in order 
that all parts may have equitable treatment. 
Rival if not antagonistic control of the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal may easily mean loss, even ruin 
in Egypt. The third point of the political 
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disturbance that would result is self evi- 
dent. 





Emperor William has vis- 
ited Jerusalem, given up his 
visit to Egypt and also his 
trip to the Jordan and the Sea of Galilee and 
is on his way back to Berlin. The reason 
given is the intense heat, which has pros- 
trated many in the party and has affected 
the Empress so that the physicians have felt 
that she must return as speedily as possible. 
The consecration ceremony at the Church of 
the Redeemer on November ist was. at- 
tended with great pomp. There was an im- 
pressive service, and during it the Emperor 
read the constitution of the Church and 
afterwards an address, in which he ex- 
pressed an earnest hope that the words of 
nearly two thousand years ago would be the 
motto of to-day, and that peace would reign 
on earth everywhere. He then renewed the 
vow of his ancestors, “I and my house will 
serve the Lord,” and called on all. present 
to join in it. Perhaps the most significant 
fact of the visit was the gift by the Emperor 
to his Roman Catholic subjects of the home 
of the Holy Virgin at Jerusalem. This the 
various Churches have been trying for a 
long time to secure, but have failed. The 
Sultan made a present of it to the Emperor 
and he in turn placed it at the disposal of 
his Roman Catholic subjects with a letter 
to the Pope, to which the Pope replied, ex- 
pressing his satisfaction at the gift. This is 
looked upon as a very shrewd move, weak- 
ening the influence of France and giving the 
Emperor a hold upon the support of the 
Roman Catholic party in Germany such as 
he has not had. 


The Emperor 
in Palestine. 





Turkish rule in Crete has 
ceased. The last body of 
Turkish troops has been 
withdrawn and the Turkish flag has been 
hauled down, pending the decision of the 
‘concert of Europe as to who is to rule in the 
island. The final evacuation took the form 
of compulsion. The Turkish Government 
had demanded that there should remain a 
guard to protect the Turkish flag. This de- 
mand was refused. The English admiral 
ordered the embarkation of the last body of 
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troops and, the Turkish commander object- 
ing, they were surrounded by the British 
troops and threatened with being made pris- 
oners.. The Turks yielded, and all but 800 
were sent on board the ships. Then an 
effort was made to reland those who had 
embarked; whereupon the British admiral 
placed armed picket boats in the harbor to 
seize all the lighters, and drew up a strong 
guard of marines at the landing stage, while 
the guns of the British war ship were 
cleared for action. A detachment of troops 
then surrounded the barracks and the Turk- 
ish commander was told that he might have 
ten minutes to march out the remainder of 
the garrison and embark them without their 
arms. Finally, finding resistance useless, he 
obeyed. After that the British guarded all 
the gates and patrolled the streets. The 
Russian ambassador at Constantinople has 
formally proposed Prince George of Greece 
as Commissioner-General of the Powers. 





The situation in China gives 
indications of a clash between 
the new régime and the foreign 
Powers. The Empress Dowager, apparently 
in dread of the foreign drilled force at Tien- 
tsin, under command of a general of whose 
loyalty to herself she is suspicious, has or. 
dered other troops to the capital. The for- 
eign embassies have, it is said, met this by a 
strong demand that these troops be removed 
from the province before the 15th of Novem- 
ber, and accompanied the demand with a 
threat that unless it is granted they them- 
selves will assume the protection of the rail- 
way communication between Peking and 
the Coast. Another significant incident is 
the report that a number of Russian sailors 
have been prevented from going from Tien- 
tsin to Peking. At the same time there ap- 
pears to be a better feeling between China 
and Japan, the Japanese Minister having 
had an audience with the Empress Dowager 
and the Emperor, for the purpose of an- 
nouncing exceptional decorations that have 
been conferred upon them by the Mikado. 
The reception was by the Empress Dowager, 
who was seated one step above the Em- 
peror. She made the complimentary speech 
and the Emperor, who appeared in good 
health, followed with a similar address. 
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ODE TO THE CZAR. 


BY MARY ASHLEY TOWNSEND. 


Out of the warlike north 
Cometh the peace-note forth— 

Oh, clarions sound it! bugles ring! 

Around the round earth let it swing 

Till answers thee all the world, young Czar, 
With lips that know not war! 


Cometh thy voice, brave Czar, 
Over the Russian snows, 
Tender and warm, for the world’s wide woes, 
Pitiful for the blood, and the pain, 
Of the dauntless, strong and valiant, slain 
’Neath scarlet wheels of war! 


Hail, hero of all lands! 

Women of nations, kneel! 
Ye owe him homage who sets his heel 
On horrors that hurt ye more than most, 
Which win ye little at mighty cost— 

Kneel! kneel and kiss his hands! 


Long may his life-star shine! 
Beauty of all the creeds 

Glows in the pulse of the heart that bleeds 

For baneful errors of human laws; 

Yet, to be strong in humanity’s cause, 
Holds as a right divine! 


Nothing so great, O Czar, 
Nothing has been so good 
As thy strong, sweet voice of brotherhood, 


Which marks the progress of Christian time : 
With the thought, and word, and hope ‘sublime 
To free the world from war! 





Curse hath it been and shame! 
Sorrow, anguish and fears; 
While widows’ and orphans’ burning tears 
Its quenchless thirsting has drunk, then led 
Where God’s sweet fields grew ghastly red 
With crime in Glory’s name! 


Crushed be war’s brutal arts! 
The world has borne too long 

Its cruel, barbarous, hateful wrong, 

And the throb, throb of its tireless tread 

As it builds from bones of countless dead 
Altars of broken hearts! 


Bravery will not cease! 

Heroes will not be less— 
Courage, and honor, and fearlessness 
Will ever survive for song and story, 
For paths of fame, and for deeds of glory 

On plains of splendid Peace! 


Thy call, heroic Czar, 

Oh, may the round earth heed 
Responsive in spirit, word and deed! 
*Till battle-banners, folded and furled, 
Blot from the brow of the beautiful world 

The blood-red stains of war! 


So shall the century’s sun 
In radiance go down; f 
On its closing years thou hast placed a crown, 
In which is a dazzling jewel set 
Whose luster the world will never forget, 
Whose light will never be done! 
City oF Mexico, Mexico. 


AN AMERICAN EXPEDITION TO OCEANA SIXTY 
YEARS AGO. 


BY D. C. GILMAN, LL.D., 


PrEsIDENT OF JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


In these days, when the eyes of the Amer- 
ican people are fixed more intently than 
ever upon what is going on in the Pacific, 
it may be of interest to look backward fifty 
or sixty years and see what was done at 
that time by our countrymen for the discov- 
ery and interpretation of the vast area 
which may be called “ Oceana.” This was 
the name of Harrington’s ideal republic, and 
it has lately been given by Froude to the 
English possessions in the South Seas. It 
is a suitable term to employ for all the dis- 
tant Island World. 

I shall not now refer to the work of mis- 
sionaries, nor of whalers, though their ex- 
periences are full of important data and of 
equally noteworthy contrasts; nor to the 
writings of Herman Melville and Richard 
Henry Dana, precursors of Charles Warren 
Stoddard, whose “South Sea Idyls” are 
even more delightful reading than the 
sketches of Robert Louis Stevenson. My 
object is to call attention to the almost for- 
gotten voyage of Capt. Charles Wilkes 
and the United States squadron under his 
command, which set sail from Hampton 
Roads in 1838—just sixty years since—and, 
after a cruise of nearly ninety thousand 
miles, returned to New York in 1842. It is 
remarkable that this great exploring expe- 
dition has passed out of mind; perhaps one 
might say that its adventures and achieve- 
ments never entered the minds of the pres- 
ent generation. Let anybody who is inter- 
ested verify this remark by turning to a 
standard cyclopedia or biographical diction- 
ary, and even to the histories of the United 
States Navy, and see how little account is 
made of this extraordinary voyage. 

I am led to this subject by a coincidence 
not exactly undesigned. It happens that I 
have in my hands, at the moment, many of 
the letters that were written on this voyage 
by the commander, Captain Wilkes, and also 
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many that were written by Professor Dana, 
the distinguished geologist of New Haven, 
one of the naturalists of the expedition, and 
the author of far-famed reports on Geology, 
Zodphytes and Crustacea—three magnificent 
quartos accompanied by folio volumes of 
plates. 

It was a most interesting period in the 
progress of geography, the epoch of island 
discoveries following the epoch of early cir- 
cumnavigation. Important revelations of 


P continental coast lines and of ocean archi- 


pelagoes had been made during the first dec- 
ades of the century, so that the cruise of the 
“ Vincennes ” and the “ Peacock,” principal 
ships of the Wilkes squadron, was not di- 
rected toward regions wholly undescribed; 
at the same time vast tracts of the Pacific 
were unexplored, more accurate information 
was required in respect to the places which 
navigators had visited, and there was an op- 
portunity for unlimited researches in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. The exist- 
ence of an Antarctic continent was sus- 
pected, but not discovered before the yoy- 
age of Wilkes. The island world was begin- 
ning to come under the radical changes of 
Christian influence and of European suprem- 
acy. Missionaries and ‘traders were alike 
securing stations. Civilization had entered 
Oceana. The day had dawned when trav- 
elers in search of adventure, invalids in 
quest of health, and novelists seeking inspi- 
ration would be attracted by the charms of 
these distant archipelagoes. It is true that 
a writer like Stevenson, an artist like La- 
farge, an ‘American Loti’ like Stoddard, had 
not yet appeared. But Herman Melville 
was in the Marquesas as early as 1841, and 
R. H. Dana, a little earlier, had written 
“Two Years Before the Mast.” The states- 
men of England, France, Russia and the 
United States-were aware of the commercial 
and strategic importance of the lands newly 








discovered between America and Asia, and 
were watching each other’s proceedings with 
anxious and jealous eyes. Nobody imagined 
that before the century ended Pago Pago 
would be a coaling station for our navy, 
Hawaii annexed to the United States, and 
the flag of the Union would float victoriously 
over Guam and Manila. 

In a report to the United States Senate of 
the Joint Committee on the Library, pre- 
sented in June, 1846, by Hon. James A. 
Pearce, of Maryland, it is stated “that as 
early as the year 1827 memorials were ad- 
dressed to Congress by the. inhabitants of 
various States in the Union, praying that an 
expedition might be fitted out for the pur- 
pose of exploration and discovery in the 
southern polar regions, and the islands and 
coasts of the Pacific seas. Similar memo- 
rials were presented from time to time; 
favorable reports were made, and bills 
were passed in one or the other House of 
Congress; but no law on the subject was en- 
acted till the year 1836. Congress was then 
satisfied that, in the seas which it was pro- 
posed to explore, the whale fishery alone 
gave employment to more than one-tenth of 
all our tonnage, manned by twelve thousand 
men, and requiring capital then estimated 
at twelve millions of dollars; and that the 
annual loss of property, upon the islands and 
reefs not laid down upon any chart, was 
equal to the expense of the expedition and 
surveys requested.” But wisely enough the 
duties of Captain Wilkes were not limited 
to navigation and hydrography. He was 
the head of a corps of naturalists who were 
expected to make great additions to the 
knowledge of mankind, especially respecting 
the structure, the vegetation, the fauna, and 
the inhabitants of the regions that they 
visited. ‘ 

Nearly two years were spent in prelimina- 
ries, for there was plenty of trouble in or- 
ganizing the expedition after Congress had 
authorized it. To begin with, it was not 
easy to secure the services of an able com- 
mander. Commodore Ap Catesby Jones, 
Capt. F. H. Gregory and Capt. Lawrence 
Kearney were successively approached and 
prevented, by one reason or another, from 
accepting the responsibility of command. 

The final choice was Lieut. 


Charles 
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Wilkes, U. S. N., a native of New York, then 
forty years old,—the age at which Captain 
Cook set sail on the first of his great voy- 
ages, three years less than the age of Bou- 
gainville when he left San Malo on his fam- 
ous circumnavigation. Wilkes was a bravé 
and resolute man, studious, severe, upright, 
without conciliation, inclined to be arbitrary 
in minor matters as well as in important, 
often at variance ‘with some of his officers, 
and yet, as Dana wrote, on the whole “an 
excellent commander. Perhaps no better 
could have been found in the navy at that 
time.” He was sincerely desirous of pro- 
moting the scientific objects of the expedi- 
tion, and by taste and education. was par- 
ticularly interested in nautical astronomy 
and hydrography, much more than in nat- 
ural history. The hope of discovering an 
antarctic continent fascinated him, and the 
distinction which was won by the expedi- 
tion in that discovery and in the survey of 
islands and shores unknown, was due chiefly 
to his patience, energy and courage. Dur- 
ing his previous residence in Washington he 
had maintained a private observatory in his 
garden, and it is said that this apparently 
laudable proceeding was stopped by some 
higher authority on the ground that a naval 
observatory was. unconstitutional. Never: 
theless such practice served him well when 
he came to plant his instruments on distant 
islands and construct an extemporaneous 
observatory. 

In the civil war, nearly twenty years after 
the return of the expedition, Wilkes ac- 
quired a popular reputation, while in com- 
mand of the “San Jacinto” (in 1861); by 
his seizure of Mason and Slidell from the 
British packet-boat. ‘“ Trent,” when they 
were crossing the Atlantic as diplomatic 
agents of the Southern Confederacy. Such 
is fame. The incident of an hour brought 
more renown than four years of exploration. 
Wilkes, the bold navigator, is known to a 
few; Wilkes, the gallant captor, to every one. 
For example, in more than one recent bio- 
graphical notice the expedition to the South 
Seas is passed by with a bare allusion, while 
the story of the seizure of the “ Trent” is 
fully given. Wilkes rose to the rank of 
Rear Admiral, and died in Washington, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1877, at the age of seventy-nine. 
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Next to Wilkes stood the captain of the 
“ Peacock,” William L. Hudson, senior to 
Wilkes by four years in life and two years 
in service. On account of this seniority in 
rank Hudson was at first unwilling to ac- 
cept an appointment under Wilkes, but 
yielded to the urgency of the Government 
and to the counsel of Capt. C. G. Ridgeley, 
well known at that time for his high sense 
of honor and for his excellent judgment. 
During the long voyage Captain Hudson en- 
countered, in the “‘ Peacock,” extraordinary 
dangers,—but everywhere showed himself 
skillful and brave. -After the second antarc- 
tic voyage, full of perils and escapes, Wilkes 
placed on record a generous recognition of 
Hudson’s coolness, decision, and seaman- 
ship. ‘“ Officers and men in the perilous situ- 
ations where they were placed were worthy 
of the highest encomiums.” Again, after the 
wreck of the “ Peacock,” at the mouth of the 
Columbia River, the commander bore testi- 
mony, in his official report, to the coolness, 
presence of mind, unremitted exertions and 
noble example of Captain Hudson, to whose 
efforts must be attributed the safety of all 
his officers and men. He was the last per- 
son to leave the wreck, and, on his landing at 
Baker’s Bay, he was received with three 
hearty cheers from his officers and crew. 
In later life Captain Hudson was distin- 
guished as the commander of the “ Niagara” 
when it was engaged in the laying of the 
Atlantic cable. Dana saw much of this 
officer, for he was attached to the “ Pea- 
cock” during most of the voyage, and until 
it was wrecked, at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River, on the northwest coast of North 
America. 

The personal attention of Captain Wilkes, 
it has been said, was chiefly directed to the 
survey of the coasts, reefs, islands and har- 
bors which were visited by the vessels under 
his command The hydrography of the Pa- 
cific was greatly advanced by his painstak- 
ing efforts. To this day many of the charts 
which are issued for the use of seamen in 
the Pacific are based upon his original sur- 
veys. Unless I am mistaken, this is true of 
the Sandwich Islands, the Fijis, and the Sa- 
moas,—although, of course, subsequent meas- 
urements have perfected the original ob- 
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servations and have noted the ever mobile 
reefs and shoals. But his most brilliant 
achievement was the discovery of land in 
the latitude of the far south which, on many 
of the maps, bears the name, to this day, of 
Wilkes Land. Here are the words by which 
he announced this discovery to the Secretary 
of the Treasury: 


“Tt affords me much gratification to report 
that we have discovered a large body of land 
within the Antarctic Circle, which I have named 
the Antarctic Continent, and refer you to the 
report of our cruise and accompanying charts, 
inclosed herewith, for full information relative 
thereto.” 

This letter was dated at Sydney, New 
South Wales, March 11th, 1840. 

The scientific corps of the expedition in- 
cluded twelve men, inclusive of the artists. 
and draftsmen, and exclusive of the medi- 
cal men. Three of the number, Charles. 
Pickering, Horatio Hale, and James D. Dana, 
are of such distinction in American science: 
that a few words in respect to their re- 
searches in the South Seas may be of inter-- 
est. 

Dr. Pickering was the oldest of the scien- 
tific corps. He was one of a Massachusetts 
family which has given to the country many’ 
illustrious men, including Timothy Picker- 
ing, the statesman of Washington’s Cabinet, 
and Edward C. Pickering, the actual di- 
rector of the Harvard Astronomical Observa- 
tory. The explorer was ready for every sort 
of observation in the domain of life, and 
entered with zest upon the hardest excur- 
sions. His chief contribution to the reports. 
of the expedition was reprinted in a handy 
form entitled “The Races of Men,” but his. 
fame ought to rest upon a posthumous pub- 
lication entitled ‘“‘ The Chronological History 
of Plants,” a compendium of great extent 
by a man of:extraordinary learning, de-. 
signed to be a record of human history by 
the study of the names, uses and companion- 
ship of the vegetation of the globe. 

Horatio Hale was the philologist and eth- 
nographer of the corps. He was but twenty- 
one years old when the corps was made up, 
and graduated at Harvard College in 1837, 
a year before his embarkation. While an 
undergraduate he had made his first contri- - 
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bution to science by publishing a small pam- 
phiet on an Algonquin dialect. He came of 
a New Hampshire family, and his mother, 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, won distinction as the 
writer of many widely girculated volumes, 
most of them published during her residence 
in Philadelphia. For the last forty years 
and more of his life Mr. Hale resided in Clin- 
ton, Ontario, Canada, where he was engaged 


in the practice of law.. As late as 1893 he 


published two scientific papers. Of his ex- 
ploration report, Dr. Daniel G. Brinton says 
that it “is filled with extremely valuable 
material relating to the ethnology and dia- 
lects of the various tribes encountered by 
the expedition, especially in Patagonia, Poly- 
nesia, Australia, South Africa and the north- 
west coast of North America. The grammar 
and comparative vocabulary of the Poly- 
nesian dialects are especially creditable, and 
Mr. Hale’s studies of the migrations of the 
Polynesians and the peopling of the islands 
of the Pacific Ocean may be justly said to 
have laid the foundation for all subsequent 
researches in that field. In their main out- 
lines they have stood the test of later in- 
quiry, and are accepted to-day by the sound- 
est anthropologists.” 

The third, a most eminent member of the 
scientific corps, is better known than any of 
his colleagues, for he held during some forty 
years the chair of Natural History and Geol- 
ogy at New Haven, where thousands of edu- 
cated men came under his influence, and he 
was the author of many widely circulated 
volumes, besides being the editor of the 
American Journal of Science during the term 
of his professorship. Indeed, his reputation 
in these stations has obscured the fame 
which equally belongs to him as one of the 
ablest explorers of the Pacific Ocean. He 
was attached to the “ Peacock” under Cap- 
tain Hudson and subsequently to the “ Vin- 
cennes ’”’ under Captain Wilkes. In the final 
preparation of reports three great subjects 
were allotted to him, Geology, Zoéphytes and 
Crustacea. If his correspondence, which has 
been carefully preserved, should see the 
light (and it probably will be published at 
no distant day), the philosophical professor 
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at New Haven will appear to have been 
trained for his great influence in a school of 
hardships. perils and opportunities, on land 
and sea, no longer open to naturalists. The 
names of Darwin and Dana, for this and for 
many other reasons, are likely to be always 
associated. 

I am tempted to mention one of the botan- 
ists of the expedition, who lately died in 
Baltimore at an advanced age, W. D. Brack- 
enridge, for the results of his work have 
been enjoyed by many who did not even 
know the name of their benefactor. The 
botanical garden and greenhouses of Wash- 
ington were initiated by him, as I have been 
told, with the plants and seeds brought home 
from the South Seas. He laid out the Smith- 
sonian grounds in succession to Downing. 
Among the letters of Wilkes there is one in 
which he says to the Secretary of the Navy 
that he sends to him seeds of a species of 
tomato from an island of the Fiji group, and 
he adds: 

“The Botanist of the Expedition is of opinion 
that this tomato will be a valuable addition to 
the esculent vegetables of our own country.” 

The tomato had long before been known to 
cultivators, but its general use as a vegetable 
began in the middle of this century. 

During its four years’ cruise the squadron 
crossed the Atlantic to the Madeiras, then 
proceeded to Rio Janeiro and Rio Negro, 
doubled Cape Horn, and stopped at Valpa- 
raiso and Callao. The islands visited (but 
not in exactly this sequence) were the Pau- 
motas, Tahiti. Navigator, Fiji, Sandwich, 
Kingsmill and Caroline. The coasts of Aus- 
tralia and of New Zealand and of North- 
western America were also visited. ‘The 
squadron returned to the United States by 
the way of the Sandwich Islands, Singapore, 
the Cape of Good Hope and St. Helena. 

The narrative of the voyage was published 
by Captain Wilkes in five large volumes 
(with a volume of maps), and-the scientific 
results were given to the public in an ex- 
tended series of quarto volumes accompa- 
nied by plates and atlases in folio. 


Battimorg, Mp. 





THE CHARACTER AND RIGHTS OF THE FILIPINOS. 


BY HOWARD W. BRAY. 6 


(Mr. Bray is an Englishman who has spent fifteen years in the Philippine Islands and is a very close per- 
sonal friend of Aguinaldo. His connection with the whole Philippine question is probably more intimate 


than has yet been made known to the public. 


Last April Aguinaldo left Manila incognito for Singapore, 


especially for the purpose of consulting with Mr. Bray about the affairs of the islands, and particularly in 
regard to the attitude the United States would take toward the Filipinos in the event of the United States 
conquering the Spaniards, with the aid of the insurgents. Mr. Bray acted as the intermediary between Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo and United States Consul-General Spencer Pratt. Mr. Pratt reported the substance of all the 
interviews to Commodore Dewey, and as a result of this Commodore Dewey urgently. requested Aguinaldo to 
leave Singapore for Manila, which the latter did. The influence of Mr. Bray on the political situation of the 
islands may prove of far-reaching historical character.—EDs. ]. 


Tune great naval victory of Admiral Dewey 
in the bay of Cavite has caused public at- 
tention to be largely concentrated on the 
Philippine Islands composing that beautiful 
archipelago in Oceania, known only by name 
to the great majority of mankind, and even 
very vaguely to the limited number of trad- 
ers having business connections with Manila, 
Cebu and lloilo, the three ports open to for- 
eign commerce. 

Although not surprising, it is very much 
to be regretted that many of the leading 
journals of the United States, in ignorance 
of the ethnographical and ethical conditions 
of this land in the summer seas, should pub- 
lish such glaringly exaggerated and mislead- 
ing reports. which altho pandering to the 
tastes of the mass for sensation convey to 
the public mind, and it may not unnaturally 
be assumed also to the Government of the 
United States, an entirely false idea of the 
condition and civilization of this interesting 
country and people, which is not only an in- 
justice to them, but may react to their preju- 
dice when the hour arrives for deciding their 
future destiny at the approaching Paris Con- 
vention. 


The special correspondents accompanying 
the American expedition are to blame for 


this state of affairs. Ignorant of the lan- 
guage and customs of the country, they have 
fallen an easy prey to a certain class of 
Europeans, who have taken a delight in 
cramming them with the most ridiculous 
fables and chimerical stories of a country 
they themselves know nothing about, be- 
yond buying and selling merchandise from 
Chinese middlemen on the Manila market. 
It may be safely said that at the present 


moment there is not a single foreigner in 
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Manila who has any authority to speak upon 
the national Filipino sentiments and as- 
pirations. Those foreigners who have come 
in contact with the Americans belong en- 
tirely to the mercantile community, and have 
neither taken the trouble nor have they the 
inclination to enter into Philippine national 
life. From these pessimistic sources the 
Americans have principally taken their cue; 
consequently the descriptions of Philippine 
characteristics hitherto forwarded to the 
United States give only one side of the 
question, and that very partial. 

The American press has also depicted the 
Filipinos as a race of South Sea Island 
savages. I have before me a cartoon from 
a paper of the importance of the New York 
World of 15th May last—two black Polyne- 
sian savages dressed in loin cloths only, 
with large rings in their ears and noses, gaz- 
ing on with gaping mouths in astonishment 
and wonder at a half naked sailor from the 
“Olympia” hoisting the American flag on 
the ramparts of Manila. Another cartoon, 
from Judge, depicts them as negroes! The 
merest novice in geography ought to know 
that the Filipinos are neither Polynesians 
nor negroes, but the fourth great branch of 
the courtly and proud Malay race. : Manila 
itself is the most cultured city in the East, 
and its inhabitants, despite their brown skin, 
quite as civilized and proficient in the fine 
arts as those of any similar city in the Old 
or New World, although Anglo-Saxon ideas 
do not predominate. Paris and Rome have 
different customs from New York and Lon- 
don, yet the former would never be consid- 
ered uncivilized because they took their 
pleasures in a different way to the latter. 

Such crass ignorance of the political and 





constitutional status of the country and the 
aspirations of the inhabitants exists on all 
sides that it is next to an impossibility to 
try and explain to those who have never 
lived there, and studied deeply the char- 
acter of native life in all its phases, that the 
Yilipinos are far from being the uncivil- 
ized race of anthropoids generally supposed, 
but in culture and those nobler qualities 
which adorn the human race quite the 
equals, man for man, if not the superiors, of 
their Spanish masters. It is a generally as- 
cepted fact, and from personal experience I 
can confirm it, that of the entire population 
of Spain only about 17 per cent. can read 
and write, whilst among the Filipinos 
only about the same percentage cannot read 
and write. Another fact must not be lost 
sight of: the Filipinos have been -Chris- 
tians for about three and a half centuries; 
and altho under the Roman form, still 
the principles of its great civilizing influ- 
ence have been so indelibly inculcated into 
the mass that no other Hastern race can be 
in any way compared to them in civilization 
according to our Western ideas. It is only 
the isolated geographical position of the is- 
lands, far from the main arteries of trade 
and travel, the iittle encouragement given 
by the Spanish Government to travelers 
who were not wanted, the inquisitorial the- 
oracy of the monastic orders in stubbornly 
resisting all independent efforts for progress, 
the strict censorship of the press and litera- 
ture, together with the astute Spanish policy 
of suppression in order the better to exploit 
their resources for the exclusive benefit of 
Spain’s corrupt bureaucracy, military and 
office seekers, that have prevented them be- 
ing known and appreciated by the outside 
world. Those Filipinos who have had the 
epportunity of studying in Europe have 
eminently distinguished themselves, and 
even become notabilities; foremost amongst 
whom may be cited the talented Dr. Rizal, the 
patriot, of pure blood, a scholar of European 
reputation, foully butchered by General 
Polavieja, at the instigation of the Friars, 
for exposing in his celebrated novels, “ Noli 
me tangere’’ and others, the baneful influ- 
ence exercised in his country by the incor- 
rigible priesthood; artists like Padillo and 
Lura, latter painter of the famous “ Spoli- 
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arium,” “ Battle of Lepanto,” etc.; men of let- 
ters like Pardo de Tanora, Paterno, del Pilar 
(Ploridel)—uncle of the young Colonel Gre- 
gorio H. del Pilar, who with his brothers 
have so signally distinguished themselves in 
recent operations against the Spaniards— 
and the late Spanish Minister of War, Gen- 
eral Azcarraga, who, although not a full- 


blooded native, is Philippine born from a 


Philippine mother. In the legal profession 
many of the Filipinos have distinguished 
themselves, foremost of all being Cayetanc 
Arellano, considered to be one of the lead. 
ing lights of the Spanish bar, legal adviser 
to the Spanish Government and principal 
foreign houses; and last. but not least, Gen 
eral Hmilio Aguinaldo, the President of the 
newly constituted Revolutionary Govern- 
ment, and Liberator of his country from 
Spanish yoke, the man who above all others 
holds an extraordinary sway over his coun- 
trymen, also a pure native, but who has not 
even had the advantage of a Huropean edu- 
cation. 

The country has further produced inspired 
sculptors and excellent engineers, and it is 
a significant fact that the Manila and Dagu- 
pan Railway is entirely and most satis- 
factorily run by native engineers, the loco- 
motive superintendent alone being British. 
Most remarkable, perhaps, is the cultivation 
of music, which has attained such a pitch of 
perfection that there is hardly a native who 
does not play some instrument, nor a village 
throughout the country which has not its 
own band. In the larger towns these are so 
carefully instructed and the ensemble so per- 
fect that few if any bands in Europe or 
America surpass them. This is the opinion 
of the directors of the Italian opera compa- 
nies, which, prior to the rebellion, were ac- 
customed to visit Manila each season. What 
pleasant recollections have been carried 
away by those who have visited Manila, and 
heard the band that nightly plays on the 
public promenade tempered by the cool sea 
breezes! 

A country containing such elements can- 
not be called uncivilized, especially when 
one considers everything is due to native 
initiative, in spite of the strenuous opposi- 
tion of the omnipotent monastic ‘orders, and 
the disfavor with which individual effort is 
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looked upon by the Spanish authorities, and 
the absolute prohibition of association. 
What the country will become under a free 
and enlightened government, the elimination 
of priestly control of the schools aud univer- 
sity of Manila, no one can foretell; put it will 
net take many decades befure they attain a 
higher state of civilization than the Japanese. 

The Filipinos are a charming and cur- 
teous race, deferential without that cringing 
servility so common in the British Indian 
and other Asiatic races. Such characteris- 
tics as rudeness. presumption or boisterous- 
ness are utterly lackiug in their tempera- 
ment, they are easy and natural in manner 
when once they know and respect any one. 
To strangers they exhibit a dignified reserve, 
diffidence and even bashfulness, which is in 
some degree attractive, but more often quite 
misunderstood by foreigners of recent ar- 
rival, and even older residents who havc 
had little personal intercourse with them. 
but when once they know and respect a man 
they place in him unbounded confidence; 
they are exceedingly polite, and have all the 
quiet ease and dignity of the best bred Eu- 
ropean or American. 

They are docile and tractable, easily gov- 
erned and have a great respect for parental 
authority and that of their leaders, whom 
they will blindly follow. We have an in- 
stance of this at the present moment in the 
way they have rallied round General Aguin- 
aldo, notwithstanding all the powerful Span- 
ish influence, flattering inducements, cajol- 
ery and threats brought to bear upon them 
under conditions that would have made 
many white people waver. They are par- 
ticularly sensitive to breaches of etiquet 
‘or unjust punishment, and whether in pal- 
ace or hut will al-vrvs be found to be “ Na- 
ture’s gentlemen ” and act up to the maxim 
now so rarely found of noblesse oblige. As 
soldiers they are brave and intrepid; we have 
all seen the tenacious resistance they have 
maintained in the face of overwhelming odds 
against the Spaniards since August, 1896, 
until gradually acquiring the sinews of war 
they have carried everything before them, 
and will doubtless continue to do so should 
any political trickery attempt to rob them 
of their hard earned independence. General 
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Gordon, speaking of his Philippine troops in 
the China war, said: 

“They are a fine, sturdy body of fellows, 
faithful and long suffering, bearing hardships 
without murmurs, plucky and never losing heart — 
in defeat, and considerably superior to the 
Japanese.” 

How true his words have come is evident 
from the unequal campaign they have car- 
ried on against Spain. The humane way 
they have behaved during the insurrection, 
and in the hour of triumph, has been a mag- 
nificent object lesson which some of the most 
civilized natious might wellemulate; and this 
is all the more creditable after the inhuman, 
atrocious and brutal behavior of the Span- 
iards and monastic clergy, who, apart from 
the torture of their prisoners before killing 
them, simply butchered in the villages they 
entered old men, women and children seated 
peacefully in their homes, and then blazoned 
it forth to the world as a “ glorious victory.” 
The censored press has nothing but fulsome 
and sickening flattery for the official class, 
and imputes all kinds of unfounded atroci- 
ties to the rebels, simply with the object of 
discrediting them. Spanish women were re- 
ported as having been violated and then put 
to a lingering death; yet when the Spanish 
forces took the Province of Cavite a year 
ago, all Spanish captives were found to be 
unharmed and the best care and attention 
consistent with the limited resources avail- 
able had been bestowed on them! 

Another point in favor of the Filipinos 
and their tractability must not be over- 
looked. The Spaniards have governed them 
now for 377 years with only a garrison of 
about 1,000 Spanish troops, and this in the 
face of the greatest official and sacerdotal 
corruption the world has ever known. 

Their great drawback is an inordinate love 
of gambling, especially cockfighting. This 
is the ruin of many families, but is fomented 
and encouraged by the Spanish rulers, who 
farm out, principally to alien Chinese, li- 
ecenses for cockpits in all the important 
towns, both the Government and its officials 
deriving enormous revenues therefrom. So 
deeply rooted is this vice that it will be diffi- 
cult to stamp out; only tact, time and good 
example will do it. General Aguinaldo, on 
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behalf of the Revolutionary Government, 
has already made a good beginning by pro- 
hibiting cockfighting on the days hitherto 
allowed, confining it to once a month, and 
the feast day of the patron saint of the vil- 
lage. In course of time it will be still further 
restricted until the time is ripe for abolish- 
ing it altogether. 

Some writers are very fond of dilating 
upon the laziness of the Filipinos. Pos- 
sibly they do not come up to the standard 
one is accustomed to find amongst the in- 
habitants of temperate climes and countries 
less bountifully endowed by nature, where 
the struggle for existence is greater; but it 
must be remembered Providence in her wise 
disposition has placed these people in a 
garden of Eden, where the means of sub- 
sistence are found without much labor, 
where such a thing as starvation has never 
been known, and does not require them to 
toil and slave to satisfy their personal wants. 
Besides, why should they toil more than ab- 
solutely necessary in the enervating tropical 
climate for the purpose of enriching alien 
intruders? Those like myself, who have 
lived in the country—not in the capital— 
know full well the absorbing powers of the 
Almighty Church and civil employees for 
coveting and possessing themselves by fair 
means or foul of the very things which the 
tenth commandment forbids. It is essen- 
tially a country of the dolce far niente, poetry 
and song, and the charm of life and exist- 
ence would be rudely broken by any attempt 
to rush the land with Northern impetuosity. 
Nevertheless the whole of the produce ex- 
ported from the islands, such as sugar, 
hemp, rice, coffee, copra, indigo and all 
other produce of the seas and land is pro- 
duced by the native population. Large as it 
is at present it would very considerably in- 
crease when once the Filipinos are pro- 
tected from the cupidity of the hitherto 
ruling powers, and they can reap the re- 
ward of their labors. I have noticed 
that some of these peccant special cor- 
respondents after about five minutes’ ex- 
perience in the capital of the country 
have wired off to their respective organs 
the advantage that would accrue by flooding 
the country with an alien Chinese popula- 
tion! No greater curse could befall the 
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land. The American people and the Aus- 
tralians know full well the baneful effects 
of such immigration and have adopted wise 
laws to prevent it, and the same course will 
have to be adopted in the Philippines if the 
permanent welfare of the country is to be 
thought of. Fortunately the people them- 
selves are now sufliciently strong to put 
their feet down on any attempt of this kind, 
which might temporarily favor the foreign - 
mercantile community of Manila, with their 
narrow-minded prejudices and condemna- 
tion of all that does not come within their 
limited range of intellect, whose. knowledge 
of the country does not extend beyond their 
counting house and the produce market. 
The Chinese pander to the Europeans, who, 
as a general rule, hold themselves entirely 
aloof from the indigenous population under 
the belief that another God made them. 
They never sympathize with the natives’ 
feelings, nor make allowances for any 
shortcomings or different ways of thinking, 
although as educated gentlemen and schol- 
ars the latter are often infinitely their su- 
periors. Europeans, moreover, have become 
accustomed to a life of ease and selfish 
pleasures, and have chimerical fears that in 
the event of any change of government some 
of their supposed vested privileges might 
suffer alteration; hence they are deliberately 
making use of every intrigue that human 
ingenuity can invent to avert any prepon- 
derance of the natives to control their own 
destinies. Their influence is clearly to be 
traced in the outrageous telegrams for- 
warded by the special correspondents of the 
various journals with the object of prevent- 
ing the Filipinos reaping the reward of 
their abnegation and obtaining the goal for 
which they have made such sacrifices in 
blood and treasure. America, in common 
justice, should not attempt to annex the is- 
lands; she has only taken the City of Ma- 
nila, not one inch of territory elsewhere. 
The Filipinos unaided have driven out the 
Spaniards, and what is more, cleared the 
province of Cavite and allowed the Ameri- 
cans to use it as a base of supplies while 
Admiral Dewey was awaiting reinforce- 
ments. Without such aid neither the Amer- 
icans nor any other power could have main- 
tained foothold in the.country. They could 
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have bombarded the towns, that is all. 
America in return for a coaling port and 
naval station can well afford to extend her 
protection to the young Republic until such 
a time as it can stand on its own legs with- 
out fear of aggression from covetous Ger- 
many. The trade of the latter power will 
gradually dwindle away, now that the 
Filipinos know who are their friends, un- 
til it will be of such insignificant impor- 
tance as to preclude all protests for inter- 
ference. 

Returning to the Chinese question, this 
race are not a producing element in the 
country, but have crept in as the middleman 
between the European and the native, dis- 
tributing the former’s goods, which are 
bought and consumed by the native and 
not by the Celestial, who takes the profit 
that should go into the pockets of the Eu- 
ropeans and natives, and who lends himself 
with the greatest complacency to foster the 
abuses and squeezing of the Spanish bureau- 
cracy. If the Europeans would only give 
themselves a little trouble—as some are now 
doing—to get into better touch with the 
native, they would soon find it to their ad- 
vantage. A case in point is the town of 
Taal, in the Province of Batangas, one of the 
principal strongholds of the insurgent party, 
after Manila, the richest and most prosper- 
ous town in Luzon. No Chinese have been 
allowed to trade or live there. The inhab- 
itants are industrious, have several coasting 
steamers of their own, built in Hong Kong, 
which distribute imported articles along the 
coast in return for produce, and the people 
have been saved from the corruption of 
Chinese immorality. 

The aim of the Filipinos is peace and a 
good understanding with America, but they 
do not wish to be under her dominion for 
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internal affairs, which they are quite capa- 
ble of managing for themselves. It is to be 
hoped that the United States will not at- 
tempt to possess herself of territory con- 
quered by the Filipinos. This would be 
an act of treachery toward the latter. 
America waged war against Spain not 
against the Filipinos; and if the latter in 
return for their support see their national 
aspirations trampled under foot they will 
accept war with all its cruel consequences. 
May wise counsels prevail in America and 
not underestimate the capabilities and re- 
sources of the Filipinos, who are neither 
Cubans nor savages. 

My long residence in and practical experi- 
ence of the islands not only in mercantile, 
industrial and agricultural enterprises, but 
as a naturalist, anthropologist and ethnol- 
ogist, intimate intercourse and long deal- 
ings with natives of all social positions, 
a large employer of labor, familiarity with 
their idiom, turn of thought and that 
racial individuality difficult to describe and 
only known to students of national life, by 
which alone a stranger can procure access 
to the confidence of the Malay race, and 
divine tneir innermost thoughts, has pecul- 
iarly fitted me to be an exponent of their 
eause. Moreover, I am the only foreigner 
who has enjoyed the confidence of the in- 
surgents since the commencement of the re- 
bellion, hence my temporary residence in 
Singapore to avoid Spanish treachery. Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo is a personal friend of mine 
and my friendship has been and will still 
continue to be used to advise him to come 
to a friendly understanding with the ‘Ameri- 
cans. A more humane and honorable gentle- 
man it would be difficult to find, and he is 
simply adored by his countrymen. 
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DRIFT. 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN. 


I dropped a note in the sea. 
Lost, utterly lost it seemed to be 
As the swift ship sped along. 
But the winsome winds and the currents strong 
Drifted the note from the end 
Of the world to the hand of my best earthly 
friend. 


I was dropped off the world into space. 

Lost, utterly lost I seemed in the race 
As the swift world sped along. 

But the tides of love, than of seas more strong, 
That back to their Maker tend, 

Swept me on to the heart of my uttermost Friend. 
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ONE month ago to-day Manila fell and the 
American troops entered the city. This 
month has been comparatively uneventful. 
Our troops have spent the time between 
police duty and efforts to fight off ennui and 
malaria. There has been some discontent 
with quarters. Some are indifferently cared 
for in this respect. It could hardly be other- 
wise. The city is crowded with the soldiers 
of two armies, and every available room is 
taken. At present, an effort is being made 
to supply the men with cots, but heretofore 
many have slept upon lumber or stone floors 
with one thickness of blanket under them. 
I have seen many sleeping on the hard stone 
sidewalks, with all their clothing on and 
without protection from mosquitoes. One 
battalion is quartered in an old prison where 
filth has accumulated for generations, and 
which an inspecting officer in my hearing 
pronounced “ unfit for human beings to live 
in.” The officers have done their best to im- 
prove the sanitary condition of the place, 
but it is still unfit for American soldiers in 
this trying climate. Notwithstanding all 
discomforts, the men are taking the situa- 
tion philosophically. 

Our sick list is increasing, most of the 
cases being typhoid and dysentery, some 
complicated with nostalgia. The death rate 
is comparatively low. Undoubtedly much of 
the malaria is the result of our exposure in 
the trenches during the heavy rains of last 
month. For twenty-four consecutive hours, 
from one to three times a week, our men 
watched and fought and slept, with little or 
no shelter, in pouring torrential rains. The 
wonder is, not that some sickness resulted, 
but that the whole command was not swept 
with an epidemic. 

Our division hospital is doing the best it 
can with the limited means at its command. 
We are still supposed to be in the field, and 
our medical corps is caring for six brigades 
in garrison with a field supply for three. 
Until September 3d the hospital was utterly 
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without funds for the purchase of light diet 
and delicacies not provided for in the regular 
field-hospital supplies. That morning Major- 
Surgeon Crosby succeeded in getting an al- 
lowance of sixty cents per diem for each pa- 
tient, and the conditions are much improved. 

Our greatest need, however, is neither 
medicine nor food, but skillful nursing. It 
is here that the hospital is crippled most. 
There are few trained nurses; in the strict 
sense of the term, none. The War Depart- 
ment should have sent a few female nurses 
to Manila. They are sadly needed. Even 
two or three cheery, tactful women would 
work wonders in the hospital wards. 
These boys are pining for the warm sym- 
pathy and the many little kindly offices that 
only a woman can supply. One poor 
fellow, ill with typhoid fever, has been de- 
lirious for over a week and “ babbles” con- 
tinually of his mother. Fancy a woman’s 
cool hand upon his hot brow and a woman’s 
soft voice in his ear! About ten days ago 
I met two American ladies, Mrs. Russell, 
from New York, and Miss Spradlin, from 
Kansas; I think, the first American women 
into Manila after the city fell. They eagerly 
accepted my invitation to visit the hospital 
and to let the sick boys look once more upon 
two real, live American women. I can never 
forget that afternoon. It would have 
touched a heart of stone to see the poor, wan 
faces turned pathetically toward the ward 
door as we entered; the eager eyes that 
fairly devoured the kindly faces of the two 
women, who, for a few moments, stood for 
the mothers and sisters and sweethearts so 
far away; the thin fingers that clung piti- 
fully to the soft, white hands of sympathiz- 
ing womanhood. 

The patients do not convalesce rapidly. 
This is doubtless due to the climate. The 
fever almost invariably leaves the patient 
with nigbt sweats, and strength is regained 
slowly. Next month ends this sultry season 
and begins the season of cool, dry wéather. 
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This cannot but have a favorable effect upon 
the health of the men. 

However the Spanish officers may feel, the 
entente cordiale has been established between 
the enlisted men of the two armies. The 
general feeling among the rank and file of 
the conquered army at the fall of the city 
was certainly one of relief. There were ex- 
ceptions, of course, and some of the. de- 
feated garrison, rather than surrender their 
arms, rushed to the wall and threw them 
into the river. Several of our men dived for 
the guns and are now happy possessors of 
Mauser rifles. The enemy also petulantly 
sunk several launches in the stream, all of 
which were easily recovered, except one 
that was burnt. However, all evidences of 
animosity have disappeared and it is no un- 
common thing to see the American soldier 
and the Spanish prisoner sauntering along 
the street, arm in arm. Tor, within the city 
limits, the Spaniards are as free as our own 
men, in many cases more so. And they are 
apparently contented. Their time is divided 
between sleeping and eating and lounging 
about the streets and promenades; for, of 
course, there is no_drill. 

Our relations with the insurgents are 
somewhat strained. We do not understand 
them nor they us. Aguinaldo is sulky, and 
it is reported here that he has been ordered 
to withdraw his forces to a distance of fif- 
teen miles from our lines. He is north of 
Manila, in the neighborhood of Biak-na-Bato 
Mountain, the natural stronghold to which 
he retired in the rising of 1896. To plunder 
Manila and massacre the Spaniards had 
been the passionate desire of every insur- 
gent; and when their forces, marching with 
flying colors toward the heart of the city, 
were met by our troops and forced to retire 
almost at the point of the bayonet, their 
wrath and disappointment were unspeak- 
able. They charge us with snatching from 
them the legitimate fruits of victory, but by 
our standard the right of conquest is not to 
destroy property and to massacre helpless 
women and children. It is not surprising 
that the Filipinos do not grasp at once 
that high ethicai principle which governs 
to-day the Anglo-Saxon race, even in its 
dealings with a far less scrupulous foe. 
Such ‘principle has been presented to them 
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neither by precept nor example. By the rul- 
ing class here, civil and ecclesiastical, the na- 
tives have been robbed of every right. Their 
homes have been broken up, their property 
stolen, their fathers and sons and daughters 
imprisoned, without trial, in jails reeking 
with the filth of generations; they have seen 
their fathers and husbands and sons marched 
out into the Luneta, or Campo de Bagum- 
boyan, and shot to death in cold blood; and 
the memory of these outrages is hot to-day 
in the hearts of this people. “ Why,” they 
ask, “should we not take revenge for long 
generations of oppression ? Plundered and 
outraged, why should we not plunder and 
outrage in return?” To their untutored 
minds our answer to these pointed ques- 
tions is an enigma. 

But if Aguinaldo persists in antagonism 
to American authority he will find no such 
unity among his people as when they fought 
Spain. Many Filipinos have large business 
interests here, and are more concerned to 
have a stable and equitable government 
than they are for the advancement of Aguin- 
aldo’s ambitious projects for a Philippine 
Republic. These men will throw the weight 
of their influence for harmony with the 
Americans, and their counsels will prevail. 
I am told by intelligent natives in the city 
that the present state of what General Otis 
ealls “unstable equilibrium” is caused by 
Spaniards and Spanish ‘sympathizers who 
are trying to foment discord between the in- 
surgents and the Americans. There is no 
positive proof of this, but it is so consonant 
with Spain’s general policy as to appear 
probable. Once it is known that the islands 
will not be returned to Spain, and the Span- 
ish army and its hangers-on are sent home, 
all danger of trouble with the Filipinos is 
passed. They are an industrious, sober, vir- 
tuous people, whose chief wish is to be fairly 
treated and allowed to follow peacefully 
their respective vocations. They will not be 
hard to govern. To them the establishment 
of American authority and the just enforce- 
ment of American law will be a welcome 
and priceless boon. The present is the crit- 
ical moment, but by tact and forbearance we 
are sure to pass the crisis safely. 

Next to the possible attitude of the insur- 
gents toward us, the question most of inter- 
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est is the probable policy of our Govern- 
ment concerning the Philippines. On one 
opinion the army seems to be a unit, that to 
return this island to Spanish misrule would 
be an outrage. Whether it is our duty to 
annex this territory, or to secure the estab- 
lishment of a stable independent govern- 
ment, or to place it under the protectorate 
of some of the Powers, one thing is sure, 
that any solution of the problem must in- 
volve the protection of this people’s rights. 
But little observation will convince any fair 
mind that the natives cannot by force of 
arms secure more considerate treatment 
from Spain. I would not minify in the 
slightest the courage of the insurgents, but 
it was amusing to read at Camp Dewey the 
glowing accounts in the home press of the 
successful campaign being waged by them 
against Manila. I speak from observation 
when I say that it was not war but play. 
The insurgent reliefs went to the trenches 
as to a frolic. It was little more. Their 
artillery consisted of two or three old-fash- 
ioned, muzzle-loading cannon trained in the 
general direction of Manila. Tho armed with 
Mausers, they knew no more about marks- 
manship than so many boys. When firing, 
the piece is either stuck up over the breast- 
work or held at the hip, the muzzle pointing 





Tommy’s father was candidate for mayor. 
Tommy in consequence was puffed up with 
the pride of a conqueror. His father, it 
seemed to him, bore the honor much too 
modestly. Indeed, Tommy often felt that 
his father had no true appreciation of either 
himself or his son. Tommy ran no such 
danger. He and his grandmother were quite 
sure that the house of Morgan, especially as 
represented by Thomas Morgan, Jr., was 
hardly equaled in importance by that of the 
President of the United States itself. Un- 
fortunately, Tommy had no mother, and his 
father was a very busy man. So he and his 
grandmother were left pretty much undis- 
turbed in their opinions. 
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upward at an angle of from ten to forty de- 
grees. They had no apparent system of fir- 
ing. They would lie in the trenches, kicking 
up their heels and smoking cigarets. Sud- 
denly a few would rush to the cannon, drag 
it back, load, thrust it out and bang away. 
The shot would be answered by a perfect 
storm of Mauser bullets. Occasionally, by 
accident, somebody would get hit. Then the 
‘insurgents, turning to the American who 
chanced to be present, would say with a 
smile: “ Filipino boom-boom; Espafiola no 
sleep.” That was the purpose of all the 
racket, to keep the enemy awake! Or a 
soldier would grab his Mauser, run to the 
breastwork and pump the magazine empty— 
toward the North! All this with an air of 
childish bravado very amusing to a real, live 
soldier who shoots to kill. I doubt whether 
they ever dreamed of taking Manila unaided 
by our fleet and land forces. Dewey’s fleet 
did it all, so far as they are concerned, and 
the day the blockade is raised and this city 
handed back to Spain that day the Fil- 
ipinos are at the mercy of a vindictive and 
avaricious foe. Every native of wealth or 


infiuence is marked and blood will flow like 
water. 
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Except at school. Here, somehow, he felt 
himself seriously undervalued. The demo- 
cratic world of a public school, where his 
father insisted upon sending him, had no 
mind to be “ bossed” or patronized by even 
Thomas Morgan, Jr. This determination 
was frequently expressed with more vigor 
than seemed necessary. Tommy at times al- 
most wished he really was “ nobody!” 
When, however, his father became candi- 
date for the mayoralty, the tide turned in 
his favor. The boys whose fathers’ sup- 
ported Mr. Morgan felt obliged to recognize 
his son also. So for a while Tommy swag- 
gered about with undisputed importance. 
Teddy Bragg, son of the rival candidate, and 
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his followers were the only ones that ob- 
jected to his lordly airs, and, as they were 
in a minority, Tommy cared little for their 
jibes and sneers. But it was quite different 
when his own party began to show signs of 
dissatisiaction. 

“My father says your father is going to be 
beaten. sure pop.” Charlie Bangs delivered 
this speech one morning with much gusto, 


tho he was considerate enough to take care- 


that none of the Bragg contingency heard 
him. 

“He says,” continued the small hench- 
man, “ that Mr. Morgan has too much reform 
in his platform, and if he wants to be elected 
he’s got to beat the rascals at their own 
game.” 

Tommy’s eyes opened and his mouth 
dropped while he asked what it all meant. 

It was not wholly clear to Charley; but 
he could remember by rote almost as well 
as a parrot, so went on glibly. 

“The Third Ward is dead against your 
father. And that’s the ward that’s going to 
decide the election. They’re solid for Mr. 
Bragg, because he’s been feeding ’em and 
your father won’t.” 

“ Feeding ’em,” repeated Tommy; “ what’s 
that?” 

Charley looked at him in scorn. ‘“ Don’t 
you know what feeding is? Giving ’em din- 
ners, of course! Ain’t that what they’ve 
been doing all over town? If your father 
doesn’t brace up quick and give the Third 
Ward a dinner, Bragg will be mayor. And 
then you ”—here* Charley remembered his 
own grievances and snapped spitefully— 
“then you needn’t put on any more airs 
round here, for you’ll.-be no mayor’s son at 
all.” 

He started to walk off whistling but 
Tommy pulled him back. “How much 
would a dinner cost?” he asked, impera- 
tively. 

Charley put on a wise look and covered up 
his own total ignorance by more direct quo- 
tation. ‘‘ Father said they’d have to be fed 
well,” he repeated, solemnly; “so for a gang 
like that—oh, I’d’n’ know; I should think 
*twould take a hundred dollar bill to do it up 
brown.” And he strutted airily away. 

Charley’s words filled Tommy with appre- 
hension. They meant that all his new-found 
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honors might be stripped from him. His 
pride was never so sorely hurt. To do him 
justice, too, he felt even worse for his father 
than for himself. 

It took all his grandmother’s coddling that 
night to restore him to any degree of com- 
fort. 

Next day other boys joined Cuarley Bangs 
in uncomplimentary remarks about Mr. Mor- 
gan, till Tommy was fully persuaded that 
his father’s chances of success were slim in- 
deed. Unless he did things differently! Un- 
less he treated Ward Three with more con- 
sideration. This meant that if he would give 
them as good a dinner as Mr. Bragg had 
done, there was still hope for him. Tommy 
began to entertain a poor opinion of his 
father’s political sagacity. He wondered if 
he knew about the Third Ward. His father 
was always so busy that it was very prob- 
able he had no time to find out the real state 
of affairs. Somebody, then, ought to tell 
him! Since he, Tommy, knew all about it 
wasn’t it his place to enlighten him? 

“ Father,” he began, somewhat cautiously 
the next evening, “ the boys say Ward Three 
is against you.” 

‘“‘ Very likely,” replied his father, absently. 

“But it doesn’t need to be, “ went on 
Tommy, valorously. 

“Bh? What? What do you know about 
the Third Ward?” Mr. Morgan dropped his 
paper in surprise. 

“Well,” said his son, “if you’d only feed 
’em up once, they’d vote for you soon as for 
Teddy Bragg’s father.” 

“Feed them up!” Mr. Morgan’s amaze- 
ment almost deprived him of speech. ‘“ Do 
you know what you are talking about? Do 
you think your father is dishonest? ” 

It was Tommy’s turn to stare. “I don’t 
see what there is dishonest,’ he sputtered, 
“about feeding people; just giving ’em one 
dinner, same’s you do the men who come 
here to see you.” 

A light began to dawn in his father’s eyes, 
and he chuckled audibly. ‘“‘ Feed them with 
a dinner? Oh, no, my son, not I! And you’d 
better let political matters alone for some 
time to come.” Stopping only to pinch the 
boy’s cheek, he went off, still smiling 
broadly. 

Tommy looked after him disconsolately. 
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“ And it would only take a hundred dollars, 
too,” he murmured. If course that was not 
a small sum; but hadn’t his grandmother 
given him almost as much, more than once? 
For a grown-up man to lose an election for 
onlyahundred dollars wasinexplicable to this 
young financier. The more he thought of it 
the more deplorable it seemed. At last he 
decided that since his father would do noth- 
ing, he would attend to the matter himself. 

Late one afternoon at the close of a cer- 
tain political meeting in an unsavory quarter 
of the Third Ward, the chairman found his 
* way out obstructed by two small boys. 
Tommy, reinforced by Charley Bangs, had 
smuggled in among the rough, unkempt men, 
and with growing uneasiness had waited for 
a chance to speak to the one who seemed 
leader. 

“Tf you please, sir,’ he began, between 
short breaths, “ I’d like to see you a minute.” 

“Indeed!”’ Mr. Daniels’s face was not one 
to inspire confidence in small boys; but 
Tommy’s purpose kept him from running 
away. 

“T’m Tommy Morgan,” he continued, more 
breathless than ever, ‘“‘ Mr. Morgan’s son.” 

“You don’t say so!” Mr. Daniels’s face 
certainly expressed astonishment this time. 
“What under the canopy do you want 
here? ’’ 

For the first time Tommy felt a sudden 
surety that he had no business there at all. 

“Tf you please,” he said, hurriedly, “ I’ve 
got something here for you—for you to give 
the Ward.” He began hunting in his pock- 
ets with his one free hand. With the other 
he kept fast hold of Charley Bangs, whose 
expression indicated nothing stronger than 
an intense desire for flight. After a throb- 
bing search he pulled out a roll of bills which 
he handed to Mr. Daniels. The man’s face 
was a study; but even Tommy felt the exul- 
tation that spread over it as he quickly 
grasped the roll. ; ; 

“What's this for?” he demanded. “ Did 
your father send it?” The ways of “ Re- 
formers,” he was saying to himself, were 
past finding out. f 

“It’s to feed the Ward,” explained 
Tommy; “for a big spread, you know, to 
show my father isn’t stuck up and doesn’t 
dislike ’em.” ‘ 
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MY. Daniels was rapidly counting the bills. 
At the end he looked at Tommy sharply. 

“This won’t go far,” he said, sneeringly. 
“Did your father send it?’? he added in- 
sistently. It was the queerest performance 
he had ever run across; but it was a great 
card for them. Morgan was finished now, 
sure! 

Tommy was thinking earnestly. ‘ Well,” 
he said at length, “one way Wather didn’t 
send it, and in another he did.” 

Mr. Daniels laughed loudly. “ You’re a 
smart one,” he said. ‘“‘ Don’t incriminate the 
old gentleman more’n you can help.” 

What did that horrid man mean? The 
question kept bothering Tommy to such an 
extent that when he came down to break- 
fast the next morning he was feverish and 
half sick from an almost sleepless night. 
Matters were not right in the dining-room, 
either, he saw. His father was walking 
restlessly up and down the room, his grand- 
mother was crying softly in her chair. 

“It’s perfectly ridiculous,’ Mr. Morgan 
was thundering; “ the child can’t know any- 
thing about it; it’s only another of those out- 
rageous newspaper lies. But I’ll make it 
hot for them this time.” Here he spied the 
wan face of his son at the door. 

“Tommy, come here.” Mr. Morgan held 
out a paper. “ Do you know anything about 
this?’? He almost smiled as he said it, it 
seemed so absurd. 

In big headlines Tommy read: 

“THE REFORM CANDIDATE DESCENDS TO 
DESPICABLE DoInes. BRIBES WARD 3 WITH 
DIRECT OFFER OF MONEY. THE SON OF THE 
Ex-SAINT THE MEDIUM OF COMMUNICATION.” 

As he read, the trouble on his face grew 
to terror and at the last line he broke into 
wild weeping. It took some time for Mr. 
Morgan to understand what it all meant, 
but when he did Tommy found him more ter- 
rible than he had ever imagined possible. 
Not that he was violent or that he used 
many words. But neither Tommy nor his 


grandmother will ever forget his expression 
or his tones as he told them that his name 
was forever blackened; that no one would 
believe him innocent of all connection with 
his son’s action; that of course the mayoralty 
was lost, but that was his last care; the hard- 
est thing of all to bear was to know that his 
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son had done this; that he so lacked regard 
and respect for his father as to dare to inter- 
fere in matters so far beyond his knowledge 
or duty; that he was an unruly and dishonest 
boy. 

By the time he had finished, Tommy’s self- 
exaltation had dwindled quite away, and in 
its place was born a humility that nothing 
again ever wholly obliterated. 

About ten o’clock the next morning, a small 
boy claimed such urgent business with the 
editor of the great daily, Flying News, that at 
last Mr. Hicks consented to see him. He 
was a woebegone and decidedly frightened 
boy who appeared before the big man. 
Tommy had nerved himself to the visit, but 
he had very hazy notions as to what punish- 
ment might be forthcoming. Visions of the 
lockup were among the terrors that loomed 
before him. 

“ Well, my boy,” said Mr. Hicks, brusque- 
ly, and without too much scrutiny of the 
shrinking figure, ‘‘ I’ve only a minute to give 
you, so what is it?” 

The iron tone made Tommy gulp, but he 
plunged in rapidly: 

“T’m Tommy Morgan, and I want to tell 
you about that money I gave to Ward 
Three.” 

Mr. Hicks wheeled round, and for the first 
time looked keenly at his visitor. 

“Phew,” he whistled softly. ‘‘ Well? 
member, no lies to me.” 

“No, sir.’ Tommy’s lip trembled. “I 
told the man at the meeting that father 
partly sent the money, and maybe that was 
a lie; but I didn’t think so. You see, grand- 
mother says all she has is for father, and as 
she gave it to me, why, it was partly from 
him, wasn’t it?” He looked up with a little 
of the Morgan spirit. 

Mr. Hicks whistled again, and then, push- 
ing out a stool, he told Temmy to begin at 
the beginning and tell him just what had 
happened and why it had happened. 

“The boys,’ started in Tommy, “said 
father would lose the election just because 
he didn’t feed Ward Three. They said if 
he’d only give ’em as big a dinner as Teddy 
Bragg’s father they’d vote for him quick 
enough. They said ’twould take a hundred 


Re- 


dollars. I told father, and he only laughed. 
And I couldn’t bear to have him defeated— 
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and—and—I didn’t like to have the boys 
down on me, and—so I asked: grandmother 
for a hundred dollars.and she gave it to me.” 
He paused a minute for breath and Mr. 
Hicks spoke sharply. i 

“Your grandmother gave you all that 
money? I can hardly believe it. Did she 
know what it was for?” 

Tommy blushed. “I didn’t tell her ex- 
actly, and I think she thought it was for 
fireworks and torch-light processions. You 
ean ask her yourself,” he added stoutly. 

Mr. Hicks made a mental note and then, 
pencil and paper in hand, he questioned and 
cross-questioned till he had the whole story 
down clearly to the last details. Then he 
sat looking at the wretched boy before him; 
and if there was a bit of a twinkle in his 
gray eyes, the spectacles quite hid it. 
Tommy saw only a stern face with no room 
for leniency or pardon. 

“ Does your father know you came here?” 
he asked, finally. 

“Oh, no,” said Tommy. ‘ Nobody knows 
but grandmother, and she would have come 
too only she’s sick this morning.” 

The editor smiled a little grimly. “ What 
good did you expect to do your father by 
telling me this?” 

“Oh!” with a half-concealed sob, ‘‘ won’t 
it do any good ? I s’pose he can’t get the 
election, now; but if you publish it all out, 
won’t people know he didn’t have anything 
to do with it?” 

“If I should publish it,” said the editor 
slowly, nis eyes firmly on the boy’s quiver- 
ing faee, “ you know what kind of a boy it 
makes you out to be?” : 

Two big tears rolled over the pale cheeks, 
and Tommy murmured: “ Yes, sir.” 

“What kind of a boy?” pursued his ques- 
tioner relentlessly. 

““A disobedient, disrespectful, dishonor- 
able, stuck-on-myself one,’ answered 
Tommy, as if at the bayonet’s point. _ 

Mr. Hicks’s mouth twitched at the last ex- 
pression; but he asked, coldly: “ And do you 
care to have the whole city know Mr. Mor- 
gan has such a son?” 

That was a little too much. Poor Tommy 


dropped on to the floor, a forlorn little lump, 
erying bitterly. 
there, 


“ There, my boy, we'll try to 
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straighten things out.” And the big man 
lifted the boy tenderly to his knee. 


The Flying News the next morning had two - 
columns and an editorial devoted to the ex- ' 


oneration of Mr. Morgan. The other papers 
quickly copied the story, and by night all 
the city knew how Tommy Morgan’s politi- 
cal aspirations had led him astray. 

Tommy never read Mr. Hicks’s account of 
their conversation. If he had he probably 
was not old enough to appreciate what a re- 
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porter would have called its “ points.” But 


‘the Third Ward read it, and that was un- 


doubtedly one reason why Mr. Morgan was 
elected mayor of the city. 

So Tommy became a mayor’s son. But his 
grandiloquent airs were gone forever. Even 
his father, who began to find it possible to 
give more time to his son, had no need to 
remind him of the lesson he had learned. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


BY HENRY A. STIMSON, D.D. 


TuE death of Colonel Waring is a national 
calamity. The tragic manner of it ought’ to 
aid in attracting the attention which shall 
render him the honor that is his due. It is 
pitiful that he should die at the hands of the 
enemy to whose destruction his life was de- 
voted, tho it will doubtless prove one more 
instance of a heroic leader falling in the 
front of a charge and in his fall inspiring 
his followers to a nobler courage and more 
victorious service. It may be that men will 
arise as competent as he to lead in the war- 
fare against filth and the causes of disease 
in our American cities, but there is no one 


who to-day had so won the confidence of the 


people in his ability to succeed in the task. 
What might he not have done in Havana, and 
by so much the more in days to come here at 
home ? His novel and ingenious method of 
dealing with the city of Memphis lifted it 
at once out of a condition akin to that of 
Havana, making it a safe place of residence 
and a pride to its inhabitants, as it is to-day; 
and has proved an object lesson to be stud- 
ied and imitated on both sides of the At- 
lantic. It will be long before New York will 
forget the wondering and almost incredulous 
delight with which the city awakened to the 
fact that its streets not only could be 
cleaned, but were already clean and were 
to be kept so. 

Everybody knew Colonel Waring’s 
strength, his alert military bearing declared 
it, but few knew his tact and tenderness. 
No sooner was he appointed to the head of 





the Street Cleaning Department than he 
bent all his energies to the rescuing of the 
residents in the worst parts of the city from 
the conditions of helpless suffering in which 
they were living. No nurse carries into a 
sick room more of courage and cheer than 
he carried into whole wards where death- 
breeding filth reigned. The air began to be 
sweet and the sunlight to bring cheer to 
multitudes who had forgotten that such 
things could be. How quickly even the 
children recognized their benefactor, and 
how eagerly they responded to his request 
for their assistance. Busy as he was with 
the vast cares of his department, he was 
fertile of expedients for interesting the chil- 
dren in the generai cleaning up, and in de- 
vising play grounds, recreation piers and 
the like for their pleasure. He nowhere ap- 
peared to greater advantage than in address- 
ing gatherings of the poorer children or their 
parents to incite them to a cleanlier life. 
His heart was wholly in this side of his 
daily duties. 

Men were slow to believe that he was not 
only another office holder. No sooner had 
he entered his department than it seemed 
that the very spirit of evil possessed his men. 
They all expected to be turned out, and they 
turned things upside down. He saw the 
situation. and, calling to him one of the 
leaders, said pleasantly: ‘“ Blank, don’t you 
want to keep your place ?”” The man looked 


at him in surprise and answered: “ What 
do you mean,. Colonel ?” 


“T mean do you 
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want to throw up your job and leave the de- 
partment?" “Why, no, sir! I’ve got a 
wife and five children. I have been in this 
work twelve years, and I don’t know how to 
do anything else. I shall have to beg or 
starve.” ‘‘ You need not leave your place if 
you will do your work properly. I am not 
going to turn out any man who works as he 
should. There is no person in New York 
that can put any man into the department 
who will not do good work, and there is no 
power in New York that can put any man 
out who does his duty.” The man looked at 
him for a moment with amazement, and 
then said: ‘Colonel Waring, ’m+ra Tam- 
many man, and I shall stay a Tammany 
man, but there is no man who will work 
harder to do his best for you than I will.” 
And he did. The news spread through the 
department; a heavy snowstorm came, sum- 
moning the energies of the whole force, and 
by the time that extra work was done peace 
reigned. The crown of his success lay in the 
fact that when he left the department, with 
all the transformation he had wrought, far 
the larger part of the employees, it is stated 
as high as two-thirds or three-fourths, was 
of men he found in it. The new chief not 
only made a new department, he made new 
men. 

He was deeply wounded, and his work was 
put in serious peril, by the bitter attack 
made upon him by his old acquaintance, 
General Collis, in the interests of the Grand 
Army. He took the public at once into his 
confidence, stated fully in the newspapers 
and in terms that could not be misunder- 
stood his methods and his purpose, and there 
was intelligence and public spirit enough in 
the town to sustain him. Who that recalls 
the sudden ennobling of the work in the 
first parade of the white coated street 
sweepers on Fifth avenue, or looks at one of 
them in the street to-day, does not feel the 
pitifulness of the fact that both for his sake 
and ours he was not permitted to carry on 
to its final and perfected demonstration the 
work he so nobly began ? 

He was a man of large intelligence and the 
widest sympathies. He knew what the 
world is doing and he was alert to know 
what ought to be done, especially in his own 
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country. It is but a few months sinee he 
appeared on the platform in my church to 
speak in behalf of the higher education of 
the negro in America. He spoke with power 
and feeling, and took pains to show the per- 
manence of his interest afterward. His ad- 
dress- attracted wide attention, particularly 
in the South, carrying as it did the weight of 
the judgment of a man so pre-eminently ex- 
pert in practical affairs. 


This is not intended as a résumé of his life 
work, but merely as a tribute to the man we 
have known. No life has been given to the 
country or to the public weal with prompter 
or more unconscious heroism, no sacrifice of 
all the brilliant ones the war has demanded 
is more costly, no man has of late ceased to 
walk among us who stood more shiningly 
for manly courage, steady devotion to duty 
in its larger aspects, keen intelligence and 
incorruptible probity than Colonel Waring. 


When after the liberation of Italy his 
countrymen wished to reward the services 
of the patriot Luigi Farini with a substan- 
tial token of gratitude, he replied: ‘‘ Leave 
me the glory of dying poor.” At the un- 
veiling of the statue of Secretary Stanton 
in Cincinnati some time ago the orator of 
the occasion closed with words like these: 
“In a time when such opportunities for sud- 
den wealth as the country had never seen 
were before him,and multitudes were seizing 
them to become fabulously rich, he died a 
poor man. Think of him in other relations 
as you will, we all unite to honor the incor- 
ruptible Edwin M. Stanton.” I know noth- 
ing of Colonel Waring’s private means, but 
it is said that he laid.aside his work in the 
Street Cleaning Department in debt. His 
salary there was insignificant, he lived mod- 
estly, and. so far as his public service is con- 
cerned, his honor is not less than Stanton’s. 
In a day when luxury is made a chief good, 
when wealth is ostentatious, and the air is 
full of charges of corruption in high places, 
such a man ought not to be permitted to go 
out from among us without the honor he 
deserves. If:any withheld it from him in his 
life they will be the more ready to accord it 
to others like him who may be still with us. 


New York Ciry, 





PARIS PEACE CONGRESSES. 


BY. THEODORE 


Tue Spanish-American Peace Commission 
now sitting at Paris calls up the fact that 
the French capital has more than once dur- 
ing the past century been the meeting place 
of important international gatherings of this 
kind, where the world’s politics have been 
discussed and the map modified, around the 
council-board. But it seems strange, at first 
blush, that more of these great European 
diplomatic and political conferences have 
not been held in this same city. Many 
causes, however, conspired to prevent this. 
In most cases Paris was not a sufficiently 
neutral ground. Again, foreign cabinets 


feared the intrigues of a large city, where 
court and government sat. The many social 
distinctions of such a center were also felt 
to be adverse to a quick dispatch of the 
work in hand. For these and several other 
reasons it will be found that these con- 
gresses have, as a rule, come together in 


towns of secondary and even third rate con- 
sequence—such as Munster, Nimeguen, Rys- 
wick, Rastadt, Chatillon, Troppau and Lay- 
bach, where conferences of the first order 
assembled; and yet none of these places con- 
tained at tne time 50,000 inhabitants, most 
of them not half that number, while two or 
three were scarcely more than villages. 

The earliest of these Paris international 
conventions which interest us was that of 
1782, which brought about the independence 
of the United States and the peace between 
Great Britain and our country. The Amer- 
ican envoys were Franklin, then Ambassa- 
dor to France; John Jay, then Minister to 
Spain; John Adams, then Minister to Hol- 
land, and Henry Laurens, who, while on his 
way to the Hague, in 1780, as Minister, 
was taken by the British and imprisoned for 
fourteen months in the Tower of London. 
But all these commissioners were not in 
Paris during the whole course of the nego- 
tiations which led up to the preliminary 
treaty of peace of 1782. The difficult labor 
began under Franklin alone, who was joined 
successively by Jay and Adams and by Lau- 
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rens, who arrived at the very end of the 
business. 

Four Englishmen were also associated in 
the work, nor were they either all in Paris 
at the same time. On the English side the 
matter was opened by Richard Oswald, who, 
like I'ranklin, was already an old man— 
seventy-seven—at this time. Oswald has 
been described by one of his biographers as 
a “ merchant and politician.” But he surely 
also deserves the title of diplomat, after the 
patience, tact and marked ability displayed 
under various difficulties in bringing about 
an honorable peace. Prior to our revolu- 
tion Oswald had been engaged in business 
in America for many years, and during the 
progress of the war was frequently con- 
sulted by the English ministry, on account 
of his intimate acquaintance with the com- 
mercial questions and leading men of the 
colonies. If Oswald lived to-day he would 
be called a self-made man or perhaps a mer- 
chant prince. Carlyle describes him as be- 
ing “a man of great knowledge and ready 
conversation.” Lord Shelburne, Secretary 
for the Home. Department, by whom the 
peace negotiations were conducted for the 
English Cabinet, said of him in a letter to 
Franklin: “I have had a longer acquaint- 
ance with him than even with you. I be- 
lieve him an honorable man, and, after con- 
sulting some of our common friends, I have 
thought him the fittest for the purpose. He 
is a pacifical man, and conversant in those 
negotiations which are most interesting to 
mankind. This has made me prefer him to 
any of our speculative friends, or to any per- 
son of higher rank.” 

Lord Shelburne does not mention another 
good reason for this choice. In 1777 Oswald 
visited Paris and met Franklin and Ver- 
gennes, the French Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs; sohe wasalready personally acquainted 
with the two principal personages with 
whom he was to negotiate, even before he 
reached the French capital in the summer of 
1782. His friendliness for America. and 
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Americans—probably this also had some- 
thing to do with his selection—was sub- 
stantially shown when, the year before, he 
furnished bail for $250,000 to his friend of 
thirty years’ standing, Henry Laurens, when, 
as we have already seen, the latter was im- 
prisoned in the Tower. Oswald could not 
then have foreseen that he and Laurens 
were, a year later, to put their names to a 
treaty of peace between their two countries. 
It was probably a cause of chagrin to the 
former that he could not also sign the defini- 
tive treaty which was drawn up at Ver- 
sailles in 1788. But his patron was then out 
of office. 1t must have been a balm, how- 
ever, that on the conclusion of the prelim- 
inary treaty he and Franklin exchanged por- 
traits. Two years later Richard Oswald 
died at the age of nearly eighty. 

In the midst of the negotiations the vener- 
able Oswald was joined by the young—he 
was then but twenty-seven—Thomas Gren- 
ville, one of the partisans of Fox, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, who wished to get into 
his own hands this peace business. Ban- 
croft thus describes Grenville: “A young 
man of an active and penetrating mind, but 
with no experience in public business and 
a scant knowledge of the foreign relations of 
his own country.” Franklin took him down 
to Versailles, ‘‘ and there the dismissed Post- 
master-General for America, at the request 
of the British Secretary of State, introduced 
the son of the author of the American stamp- 
act as the British plenipotentiary to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Bourbon 
King. Statesmen at Paris and Vienna were 
amused on hearing that the envoy of the 
‘rebel’ colonies was become ‘ the intro- 
ductor’ of the representative of Great Brit- 
ain at the court or Versailles.” 

Though Thomas Grenville was prepossess- 
ing in person, a good speaker and a mem- 
ber of Parliament at twenty-five, he is best 
known to-day, probably, as.a book collector. 
He was wont to say that when in the 
guards, he bid at a sale against a whole 
bench of bishops for some scarce edition of 
the Bible. He became a trusteee of the Brit- 
ish Museum, which, on his death, received 
some 20,000 volumes, valued at $250,000. 
His part in these peace negotiations was, 
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however, not so honorable to his memory. 
He was Fox’s agent trying to offset Shel- 
burne. But his efforts failed and his name 
cannot fairly be associated with the treaty 
of peace. 

Early in the business Lord Shelburne 
strengthened the British commission by 
transferring from Brussels, where he was 
Minister, to Paris, another young man—this 
time twenty-nine years old—Alleyne Fitz-. 
herbert, who was known later as Baron St. 
Helens. He is said to have been a diplomat 
of consummate prudence and quiet, polished 
manners. A peculiarity of his was that, 
though a man of delicate health, he declared 
he could not live elsewhere than in London 
and so dwelt in Grafton Street all the year 
round. Another rather notable fact in his 
biography is that on July 16, 1797, his 
house, containing everything he possessed, 
was burnt to the ground and he himself 
narrowly escaped premature death. He lost 
on this occasion every scrap of paper he 
ever had, all his books and many fine pic- 
tures, prints and drawings. 

The fourth English commissioner was 
Henry Strachey, Under Secretary of State, 
who joined Oswald in October, Grenville, in 
the meantime, having returned to London. 
But throughout these various comings and 
goings Oswald remained at his post, and to 
him belongs the principal honor of having 
carried through the English side of the nego- 
tiation. 

After Franklin, Jay was the most active 
member on the American side. He reached | 
Paris on June 23, ill. Oswald said of him: 
“A sensible man of plain yet civil man- 
ners, and of a calm, ,obliging temper,” but 
adds that “my great expectations from my 
conversation with Franklin were damped 
by the unpleasant reception from Jay.” 
Bancroft remarks of him: “He surpassed 
Franklin in enlarging on the obligations and 
the gratitude due from the United States to 
France.” At first he refused to proceed with 
the business “ unless independence was pre- 
viously so acknowledged as to be entirely 
distinct and unconnected with the treaty.” 
But finally Jay consented to negotiate if he 
and his colleagues should be styled “commis- 
sioners and persons vested with equal pow- 
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ers by and on the part of the thirteen United 
States of America.” All this caused ‘a 
month’s delay, but Jay having gained his 
point, the affair moved along rapidly. “ Jay, 
who was a skillful lawyer, and was now re- 
solved ‘never to set his name to a peace 
that did not secure the fisheries’ [meaning 
the Newfoundland fisheries] drew up the 
articles.” 

On October 26 John Adams, head of the 
commission, arrived. Bancroft says of him 
in this connection: “It had been the proud- 
est moment of his life when he received 
from Congress the commission of sole pleni- 
potentiary for negotiating peace and com- 
merce between the United States and Great 
Britain. The year in which he was deprived 
of it he has himself described as ‘the most 
anxious and mortifying year of my whole 
life.’ He ascribed the change in part to the 
French Government, in part to Franklin.” 
He never forgave the latter. 

On October 30 the three American com- 
missioners present in Paris met the two 
English commissioners—Oswald and Stra- 
chey—and during four days they discussed 
the unsettled points of the treaty. Just a 
month later, at the end of November, the 
three—Fitzherbert had now joined his col- 
leagues—English negotiators met the four— 
Laurens now appeared with the Americans 
for the first time—at Jay’s apartments, and 
on November 30, 1782, the provisional treaty 
of peace was signed, which, as Bancroft 
says, 

“ Ruled the fate of a hemisphere, and which 
was mainly due to Lord Shelburne and his 
early and never-failing confidence in ‘the com- 
prehensive understanding and character of 
Franklin.’ Friends of Franklin gathered around 
him; and as the Duke de la Rochefoucauld 
kissed him for joy,.‘ My friend,’ said Franklin, 
‘could I have hoped at such an age to have en- 
joyed so much happiness?’ ” 


The Paris Congress of 1856, which closed 
the Crimean war, opened on February 25, 
under the presidency of Count Walewski, 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
other representative of France was M. de 
Bourqueney. Oddly enough, both had made 
reputations as journalists before they be- 
came diplomats. The other plenipotentiaries 
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began to arrive toward the middle of the 
month. The one who attracted the most at- 
tention was, perhaps, the Russian represent- 
ative, Count Orloff. He bore an illustrious 
name and was loaded with dignities as well 
as years. He was very conspicuous because 
of his lofty stature, and there was a grand air 
about him that captivated the eye. Scarcely 
had he put foot in Paris when he pronounced 
a bon mot which went from mouth to mouth 
and gave him a position at once. “Do you 
bring us peace, Count?” asked the Emperor 
Napoleon III, at the moment of the opening 
of the Congress. ‘ Sire,” was the quick and 
clever reply, “I have come to find it.” 
Scattered through the memoirs of the 
time we find many references to the mem- 
bers of the Congress. Of the Austrian en- 
voy, von Buol, Bismarck remarked: “I 
should like for one hour in my life to be the 
great man that Buol imagines himself to be 
every day, and then my claim to glory 
would be forever established in the sight of 
God and man.” Greyille’s “‘Memoirs” af- 
ford us many interesting glimpses of the 
Congress and its members. Thus, speaking 
of Ali Pasha, he says: “ A Turk comme il y 
cn a pew. He is a very little, dark, spare, 
mild-looking man, speaks French perfectly, 
and is exceedingly clever, well-informed, en- 
lightened and honorable.” To Baron Brun- 
now, Count Orloff’s colleague, Lord Clarendon 
said: ‘“ You were in England long enough 
[he was Minister there several years] to 
know what a special pleader is; well, if all 
other trades should fail you, take to that.” 
And Brunnow returned the compliment in 
these words, referring to the English en- 
voys: “They should move toward peace 
and not advance one step only to retreat 
two.” Orloff was as severe on the whole 
Austrian delegation as Bismarck had been 
on one of them. “ They talk as if they had 
taken Sebastopol,” the Count said one day. 
The meetings of the Congress took place 
every other day, beginning at one, and gen- 
erally lasted about four hours. As is the 
case to-day with the reunions of the Span- 
ish-American Peace Commission, the great- 
est secrecy surrounded the discussions. 
Then as now the members would reveal 
nothing, though much ingenuity was often 
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shown then as now to penetrate the mystery. 
Thus, at a dinner given in honor of Count 
Orloff, the host tried to get him to speak on 
the subject, and put to him this apparently 
very innocent question: “Count, shall we long 
enjoy the honor of having you with us?” 
“ O’est selon,” was the curt and highly diplo- 
matic response. . 

Lord Cowley, then British Ambassador to 
Paris, had been opposed to having the con- 
ference held in Paris, where there were too 
many amusements, outside occupations and 
intrigues. He wished the meeting in some 
dull German town where the members could 
apply themselves vigorously to the work in 
hand and finish it up quickly and thor- 
oughly. But even as it was, much labor was 
accomplished and many permanent results 
obtained. In the first place, this Paris Con- 
gress guaranteed the independence and in- 
tegrity of Turkey, crowning the moral guar- 
antee by the great fact of the neutralization 
of the Black Sea. The second important 
consequence of this Congress was the rup- 
ture of the Holy Alliance, between Russia, 
Austria and Prussia, and the strengthening 
of the relations of France with England and 
the other Powers which had long been her 
enemies. At this moment all the nations 
which played a part in European politics 
were found united around France at the 
French capital. This situation raised the 
Second Empire to a point which it never 
subsequently attained. 

The members of the Congress were much 
féted. The Emperor of the French was par- 
ticularly gracious to them all, and all sought 
to win his favor. Lord Clarendon, the Brit- 
ish envoy, said at this time of Napoleon III: 
“T am delighted with him and like him better 
and better every time I see him.” From the 
14th to the 18th of March no sittings were 
held, and on the 16th the Prince Imperial 
was born. The universal rejoicing over this 
auspicious event, which, however, ended so 
tragically, is strikingly revealed by running 
over the catalogue of the National Library 
for 1856. The number of addresses and 
poems which the birth of this unfortunate 
child called forth seems astounding when 
viewed at this distance. And the homage 
paid to the happy Imperial couple by the 
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members of the Congress was not the least 
‘conspicuous and least appreciated of these 
many flattering attentions. 

On Sunday, March 30th, 1856, at2 p.m., the 
cannon at the Hdtel des Invalides an- 
nounced the signing of the treaty of peace. 
The act was done at the Foreign Office at one 
o’clock. About four appeared a second edition 
of the Moniteur containing the official procla- 
mation of the fact. The news produced the 
greatest’ satisfaction throughout the city. 
Houses were decorated with flags and pub- 
lic and private buildings were illuminated. 
The envoys signed their names alphabetic- 
ally and the whole operation took two 
hours; for besides having to put their sig- 
nature at the end of each protocol, their in- 
itials had to be added three or four hundred 
times throughout the documents. This la- 
borious work accomplished, the members of 
the Congress called in a body on the Em- 
peror at the Tuileries. It was remembered 
that this was the forty-second anniversary 
of the day when, after the fall of the first 
Napoleon, the allies appeared on the hills of 
Montmartre and took possession of Paris; 
and now was brought to a close a war in 
which France had as allies most of the coun- 
tries which fought against her then. “The 
Emperor triumphed modestly. He was in 
the best of spirits and made all feel that i. 
there were neither vanquished nor van- 
quishers. 

Still another Congress came near being 
convened in Paris during the Second Em- 
pire. In February, 1863, at the time of the 
Polish insurrection, Napoleon III proposed 
to England and Austria that the three Pow- 
ers meet at Paris. If this proposal had been 
acted upon, such a reunion would probably 
have ended in the sending of a common note 
to St. Petersburg and Berlin. Austria did 
not appear adverse to the proposition, but 
subordinated her acceptance to that of Eng- 
land. England, however, declined, express- 
ing the opinion that it would be better for 
each country to make separately any repre- 
sentation thought advisable, and the pro- 
posed Congress, which might have brought 
the Polish question to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, did not take place. 

It will have been seen by the foregoing 
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hasty glance at these Paris Congresses of 
the past that in many respects they resemble 
one another. And after watching during the 
past month the proceedings of the present 
Congress, I am convinced that when its 
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work is ended and its history written, its 
likeness to its predecessors will be found to 
be closer, in more ways than one, than most 
people would imagine. 

Paris, FRANCE. 


ATTENDANCE. 


BY PROF. BENJAMIN W. BACON, D.D., 


Or YaLe UNIvERsITY. 


It is very obvious to all, even without the 
aid of statistics, that attendance at divine 
service, if not in actual and permanent de- 
cline in this country, is at least in a transi- 
tion stage. The early colonial laws made at- 
tendance compulsory. Cavalier Virginia was 
even stricter than Puritan New England. 
In both absence from divine service was 
punishable by fine and imprisonment. In 
Virginia the ‘penalty for the third offense 
was death. 

After the abolition of all legal compulsion 
public sentiment and a sense of duty in a 
measure took its place. In nothing was the 
stern Puritan conscience so thoroughly at 
home as in the well-nigh Rabbinic observ- 
ance of the day still held by most to be the 

legal heir of the Jewish Sabbath. In the 
best and purest minds public worship was 
felt to be a duty owed to God in the same 
sense aS appears perennially in the Thanks- 
giving proclamations of our Presidents and 
Governors. The bare, severe simplicity of 
the Calvinistic order of worship, with its 
long prayer and still longer sermon, relieved 
only on the part of the congregation by the 
singing of two or three psalms or hymns, 
and possibly in recent times by the ungov- 
erned “ music ”’ of choir and organ, were far 
less suited to foster this idea of worship of- 
fered by the people to God than the ritual 
of the Church of England; and there can be 
but little doubt that next to the Roman 


Catholic churches, where the sense of the — 


duty of public worship is maintained by 
means of a fixed ecclesiastical penalty, it is 
most distinctly felt in the Episcopal, or other 
liturgical Churches. 

Among the less high-minded and conscien- 
tious attendance at “meeting” was long 





maintained by considerations of social stand- 
ing. In the New England village, and to a 
less degree even in the great cities, it is still 
hardly respectable not to attend church. 
But whether desirable or not, this social sub- 
stitute for conscience is fast disappearing, 
along with the honorable and worthy prac- 
tice of the good old times when households 
went as a unit and sat together. The peo- 
ple have made up their minds that in future 
the force which impels them to the church 
must be attraction pure and simple, without 
a trace of compulsion, direct or indirect; 
and in the Churches of Calvinistic and re- 
formed type of worship the ministers have 
accepted the situation. 

The immediate results are undeniably un- 
fortunate. The mere falling off in attend- 
ance would be comparatively a slight mat- 
ter; few clergymen care to address a con- 
gregation of unwilling listeners. But a far 
more serious matter is the gradual change 
that is taking place in the mutual relation 
of minister and worshiper—or rather let us 
call the latter by the name which too often 
alone befits him—pew-holder or auditor. 

The necessity of furnishing “ attractions,” 
often in keen competition with rivals, has 
been in many respects disastrous to the 
American pulpit, for the same reason which 
operates still more visibly upon the press. 
Sensationalism in its grosser forms is often 
rebuked, but one may well question whether 
on the whole it is not on the increase. If 
the whole management of the church is 
avowedly placed, as we usually find it, upon 
the basis of competition for public patron- 
age, there are few instances indeed in which 
the steady pull of the ever-present necessity 
to fill the seats will not show itself sooner or 
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later in the choir-loft if not in the pulpit. 
The name of widest notoriety among us 
stands everywhere among the judicious for 
the decline of the American pulpit since 
Beecher toward a commonplace sensational- 
ism; and there are others to whom the idea 
seems strange that a minister’s part may be 
better done in filling the heads and hearts of 
a few that have come “ hungering and thirst- 
ing after righteousness” than in filling the 
seats of a vast auditorium with a multitude 
that have come for froth and fume, and who 
get what they came for. 

The number is greater still to whom the 
pulpit may be sacred, but the choir is mere 
bait for the ministerial drag-net. When pure 
ignorance or indifference does not deliber- 
ately pervert the functions of church music 
from worship to the functions of the “puller- 
in” ata cheap theatre, the natural disposi- 
tion of choirs and music committees to use 
it simply to fill seats is often limited only by 
vague apprehensions of what minister or 
people may protest against as too theatrical 
to be tolerated. 

These are some of the most obviously dele- 
terious effects of the change in public sen- 
timent as to the motive of church attend- 
ance, as seen from the point of view of choir 
and pulpit. In accepting the rdle of pur- 
veyors to the public, in competition with one 
another, if not confessedly with the general 
places of amusement, ministers have put 
themselves in a position such that they can- 
not be surprised when newspapers speak of 
their congregations as “ audiences,” their 
praise services as “ musical entertainments,” 
and their prayers as “the most eloquent 
ever offered to a Boston audience.” 

But it is by no means in the chancel and 
choir-loft alone that the harm is progress- 
ing. If it is the business of minister and 
choir to attract, it will be that of the occu- 
pant of the pew to be attracted. To draw 
him from home at all, the service must be 
made more entertaining than the Sunday 
newspaper. The music must compare fairly 
well with the concert platform, and the ser- 
mon must be clever and, above all things, 
short. On condition that things shall be 
adapted to his taste in these respects, and 
that he shall not be bored with too much of 
what he regards as the needless encum- 
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brances of prayers, hymns and other acis of 
worship, the head of the household will con- 
sent to sit for an hour every other Sunday 
with the women and older children. Is he 
to blame for his conception of the worth of 
public prayer and worship, when muititudes 
of the shepherds of the flock are guilty. of 
habitually referring to the ‘acts of worship 
which customarily precede their own Sun- 
day harangues as “ the preliminary ” or “ in- 
troductory services?” 

But granted that these evils are apparent, 
even increasingly apparent, since the church 
has begun to step down to the level of com- 
petition as a purveyor to the public side by 
side with the theatre, lecture-room and ‘con- 
cert hall—granted that it will inevitably 
have its effect on preaching and music as a 
constant temptation to men-pleasing and on 
the worshiper to transform him into a 
critic or patron whose favor is solicited— 
what shall be done about it? Is there no 
remedy? 

Certainly not in the attempt to go back- 
ward toward compulsion. The attempt to 
fix a penalty, whether ecclesiastical or social, 
whether a present inconvenience or social 
discredit, or a threat of something worse in 
the world to come, will only be resented. The 
decision of public sentiment is as true as it 
is unalterable. The motive for church at- 
tendance henceforth must be attraction. It 
cannot be compulsion, direct or indirect. 
But what kind of attraction? That is where 
the whole subject of Christian Worship and 
Ecclesiastical Art comes in, 

In America, as throughout Christendom, 
there are two types of Christian worship—I 
may call them the liturgical and the evangel- 
istic—each of which is the creation of a deep 
and vital sentiment of human nature, re- 
sponding to a want as really existent to-day 
as ever. The cry of the modern multitude, 
which now rules the world more completely 
than in the days of the Cesars, is still 
panem et circenses!—first a living, then 
amusement. In proportion as the struggle for 
daily bread grows less keen with the masses 
the cry for amusement grows louder and 
shriller, till it seems to silence all else. But 
there is beneath all a deep undertone that 
calls for something higher and better. The 
less the church turns aside from its real 
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business to attract the multitude with gaudy 
wares which it flatters itself serve only to at- 
tract custom toward its worthier goods, the 
better for its standing, its reputation, its 
real beneficence. The ritualistic churches, 
with their solemn and impressive liturgy, 
steadfastly maintaining their ideal of public 
worship, need no “attraction” other than 
the solemnity of a service which in all its 
stateliness gives varied voice to the emotions 
of the human heart bowed in awe before its 
Creator. Let the thousand forms and cere- 
monies be but instinct with genuine life, a 
meaning in which the worshiper can join 
and sympathize, till the unvoiced prayers of 
a thousand hearts are bound up as one, ris- 
ing on clouds of incense up to God, and the 
threat of penance will no more be needed to 
fill the house with such as come to worship 
in spirit and in truth. 

Or let the tossing, careless sea of humanity 
find in its midst a preacher of the simplicity 
of the Gospel of Christ, let it find a structure 
as bare as Puritan asceticism can make it, 
but where from Sunday to Sunday the voice 
of one who has had converse with the Bter- 
nal Spirit of Righteousness and Truth is up- 
lifted in earnest words that feed the hunger 
of the soul; that service need not lack for 
hearers. There are plenty that “ hunger and 
thirst after righteousness,” even in our day. 
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There are enough to whom the noble chor- 
ales of Luther or the simple strains of 
Watts and Wesley rising from unpracticed 
bosoms that throb with simple but genuine 
emotion is grander music than opera or ora- 
torio. If there are hosts of idlers whom we 
may entice into the churches for an hour till 
they drift elsewhere in their search for 
amusement, there are also others the quality 
of whose attention may perhaps make up for 
lesser numbers, who will be attracted where 
they know they will hear from the pulpit 
simply and only a plain way of salvation 
from sin and death, and from choir and con- 
gregation simply and only the heartfelt ut- 
terance of supplication and thanksgiving to 
God. But whether the service be of the rude 
simplicity of the evangelistic type, or rich 
with the symbolism of the most elaborate rit- 
ual, so long as it be instinct with religious 
life entered into by the people, the church 
need not fear the result of being thrown 
upon her own resources to find her worship- 
ers. She will best attract by her own and 
not by borrowed finery. The fundamental 
condition of true Christian worship and 
ecclesiastical art, even to attain the low aim 
of attracting the multitude, is that it shall 
be offered to God and not to the people. 


* New Haven, Conn. 


THE BUREAU OF PENSIONS UNDER THREE 
ADMINISTRATIONS .—II. 


BY G. C. 
CuteF oF Division, 


More claims might be adjudicated but for 
the custom of Congressmen calling for the 
status of claims filed by their constituents. 
Nearly as much time is required for an ex- 
aminer to notify a Congressman that the 
claim awaits either evidence to establish it, 
or a medical examination certificate, as to 
prepare a claim for submission to the Board 
of Review for final adjudication—199,718 
such calls have been made during the last 
fiscal year. 

During the session of Congress the time 
of three-fourths of the examiners is occu- 


KNIFFIN, 


BureEavu oF PENSIONS. 


pied in replying to calls of this character. It 
is safe to say that nearly double the number 
of claims might be disposed of but for this 
useless expenditure of time. The ratio ‘of 
claims allowed to those rejected by the late 
Administration was thirty-seven per cent. 
allowed to sixty-three per cent. rejected dur- 
ing the. years 1894, 1895 and 1896. During 
the past fifteen months, notwithstanding the 
fact that a large proportion of the claims 
adjudicated were those that had been re- 
jected or dropped by a former adminisira- 
tion, fifty-four per cent. have been allowed 
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and forty-six per cent. rejected. Many of 
the latter have been rejected because of un- 
favorable reports by the boards of surgeons 
in which no disability is shown to-exist. It 
must be remembered that these boards were 
not appointed by the present Commissioner, 
and while they are protected by the Civil 
Service rules they must remain in office. 

The purging of the list of Pension Attor- 
neys finds little sympathy in the minds of 
those claimants who somehow connect this 
praiseworthy attempt to separate the honest 
from the rascally attorneys with their own 
failure to receive pension. On assuming 
control of the Pension Bureau Mr. Evans 
found that the work of reformation of its 
practice might well begin with the presenta- 
tion of claims for its adjudication by attor- 
neys. Frauds innumerable have been com- 
mitted in the preparation of evidence. Sub- 
ornation of witnesses, forgery and dishon- 
esty in various forms were charged against 
them. Over eight hundred have been dis- 
barred from practice, and several are ex- 
piating their crimes behind prison walls. To 
purge the list and draw a line between the 
honest law-abiding attorneys and _ those 
whose sole idea of attorneyship was private 
gain has required the utmost firmness on 
the part of the capable head of the criminal 
branch of the Law Division, aided by the 
most alert special examiners. 

The records of this investigation abound 
in instances of glaring fraud in which the 
claimant appears as an innocent party, and 
who, if on re-examination of his claim is 
found to be entitled to the pension, is not 
allowed to suffer for the crime of his attor- 
ney. While there are many notable excep- 
tions, the claim agent bears little likeness 
to the attorney-at-law. In fact, he may 
know nothing about law or anything else. 
He may not be able to write a legible hand 
or to spell one-half of the words in an affi- 
davit correctly. There is absolutely no bar 
to the admission to practice as a claim agent 
of any man or woman, white, black or saddle 
colored, who can furnish a certificate from a 
judge of a United States, State or Terri- 
torial court, authenticated by the seal of the 
court, that he or she “ is of good moral char- 
acter and of good repute, and competent to 
assist claimants in the prosecution of their 
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claims,” and who will take the oath of alle- 
giance to the United States. 

An attorney-at-law who desires to repre- 
sent claimants before the Department of the 
Interior or Bureau of Pensions must file a 
certificate of the clerk of the United States, 


State or Territorial court, duly authenticated 


under the seal of the court, that he is an 
attorney in good standing. According to the 
strict interpretation of the regulations gov- 
erning the admission of attorneys or agents 
none but persons of good character and fair 
intellectual ability could be admitted to 
practice before the Bureau; but the facts are 
against the inference. 

That the pensioners suffer in public estima- 
tion by the fraudulent practices of pension 
attorneys or agents is a fact well known to 
the Otfice. That the honest attorneys, and 
there are many of them, suffer in reputation 
by being classed with them goes without 
saying. 

If there is a stain upon the pension roll it 
has generally been placed there by the de- 
liberate villainy of the attorney or agent and 
not by the soldier. Through importunity 
and false representations of the provisions 
of the pension laws the unscrupulous attor- 
ney has worked upon the needy soldier and 
induced him to file an application for pen- 
sion, or for increase of pension, perhaps 
naming a new disability. which has made 
its appearance with advancing years. He 
is easily influenced to believe, and assert, 
that it is of service origin, or a result of 
service disability, for which he is already 
pensioned. 

Having secured the signature of the sol- 
dier before a notary, the attorney applies 
himself to obtaining the requisite proof. 
Twenty-five dollars is the price of his serv- 
ice, and the testimony of comrades the 
means to the end. Affidavits skillfully 
worded, prepared in his office, are pre- 
sented to comrades for execution; appeals 
are made to their sympathy for the family 
of the claimant. Thirty-five years is a long 
period for the memory of the soldier to carry 
the diseases and injuries with which his 
comrades were afflicted. 

The Government that was saved by their 
valor and through their suffering is rich and 
owes them a debt it can never repay. He 
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might have had rheumatism or suffered 
from diarrhea—he would have been a strange 
soldier if he did not; we all had it and a host 
of other diseases not mentioned in the appli- 
cation. Perhaps, being a scrupulous man as 
to his word, he declines to affix his signature 
and another one must be sought, and often 
sought in vain, for comrades are scarce. The 
migratory habits of Americans have led them 
to all parts of the habitable earth, and the 
reaper Death kas been busy in their ranks; 
but the affidavit must be signed in the pres- 
ence of a notary or magistrate. 

Not long ago an attorney was arrested and 
convicted of acting as both notary and attor- 
ney by the simple process of using an office 
in common with a notary, using his seal and 
forging his signature. Another, a wealthy 
and popular citizen of Providence, R. I., has 
recently been sentenced to five years penal 
servitude for forging the names of widows, 
whose pensions had ceased by reason of 
death or remarriage, to pension vouchers, 
thus securing their pensions. Still another, 
a man of high standing in the community in 
which he lived in Indiana, is under indict- 
ment for personating a notary public by 
forging his name to affidavits in pension 
claims. As the attorney was also a notary 
public a seal was procured by the simple 
process of chiseling his own name out of his 
notarial seal. The notary whose name was 
forged is a preacher and was absent from 
home holding camp meeting in Kentucky 
while this wickedness was going on. 

The special examiner, against whom the 
claimant has been prejudiced by attorneys, 
is in fact the best friend an honest claimant 
can have. It is: true a thorough examina- 
tion of affiants sometimes tends to reveal the 
flimsy character of the testimony on which 

- a claim for pension is based; but, on the 
other hand, in hundreds of cases claims are 
allowed which, but for the opportunity pre- 
sented to furnish oral testimony in their sup- 
port, would have been rejected. In point 
of fact, claims are submitted for special ex- 
amination by the Board of Review in prefer- 
ence to rejecting them. 

On the whole, the soldier seeking pension 
has no better friend than a Pension’ Office 
examiner, who exhausts every resource to 

obtain the requisite proof. It must be re- 
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membered that much of the work of pension 
examination is threshing over old straw. 
Claims which have been rejected again and 
again are called up by attorneys, by the 
presentation of alleged new testimony; and 
as they meet the fate they have often met 
before, they are counted to the discredit of 
the Office, and form another count in the 
indictment against the Commissioner. 

I have been personally acquainted with 
four Pension Commissioners, and I am free 
to say that I have never known one more 
fearless in discharge of his duty, or one ac- 
tuated by a more honest desire for the good 
of the soldier, than is the present Commis- 
sioner. 

This is shown in practical acts for the pen- 
sioners’ good, rather than in declamatory 
assertions of his love for them. Their let- 
ters relating to their pending claims secure 
consideration—2,054,048 . letters have been 
mailed during the fiscal year, against 1,542,- 
101 in the preceding year. He has insisted 
upon prompt replies being written to the in- 
quiries of claimants as to the cause of delay 
in the adjudication of their claims. 

Under more liberal rulings, the ratio of al- 
lowed to rejected claims has increased sev- 
enteen per cent., calling for an increased ap- 
propriation of $850,000, notwithstanding the 
dropping of three per cent. of the names 
upon the pension roll by reason of death. 
The rapid increase in the number of widows’ 
pension tells the story of the passing of the 
volunteer. It must be left to history to re- 
cord his virtues. To this generation he has 
been so persistent in asserting his rights, 
and so insistent upon recognition, so easily 
gulled by self-seeking politicians, and mis- 
represented by such a host of blatant orators, 
that his detractors may be pardoned for re- 
garding him as a greedy cormorant. 

But the account of the Nation whose ex- 
istence he preserved by four years of ex- 
posure to Southern bullets and miasma is 
rapidly being closed. On the part of the 

sovernment it can be claimed that none 
has ever dealt.so generously with its de- 
fenders; that in addition to pension laws, 
most liberal in their provision, thousands of 
soldiers and their dependent relatives have 
been pensioned by special acts. 
WasuincTon, D. C, 








THREE DECADES OF THE MIKADO’S REIGN. 


BY WILLIAM ELLIOTT GRIFFIS, D.D, 


THE Cliff-Fortress Country, the rocky 
archipelago of Japan, lay wrapped in her- 
mit-like isolation on November 3d, 1852, 
when Mutsuhito, now Emperor of Everlast- 
ing Great Japan, was born in Kioto, the sa- 
cred city. 

In chronology two dates are near neigh- 
bors. A Mikado and a Commodore were 
both simultaneously preparing to sail into 
Japanese history. The birth was on the 3d, 
Perry left Norfolk on the 24th, of November. 

Can fairy lore excel simple fact in marvels 
and dramatic interest? ‘To-day the wealth 
of Japan, intellectual and superior, her ideas 
and spirit, her achievements and enterprise, 
unsuspected in 1852, have astonished the 
world. Least known, most marvelous of all 
is the love of the people for the Mikado, the 
most potent of all forces in their history. 
Speaking broadly, but exactly, the wealth 
of art, the triumph of skill and taste, which 
have astonished the world, and powerfully 
influenced theories and practice in decora- 
tion, were already in the cave; but neither 
the provision of abundant food, nor gold, 
nor silver was plenty. These food supplies, 
money, the sinews of war, and the inven- 
tions of peace, and all in undreamed of 
plenty, have come through the magic of for- 
eign commerce. 

How well I remember newspaper doubts 
as to whether Japan could ever produce for 
trade more than a few curios, with a little 
silk and tea. Still greater was the skepti- 
cism concerning her intellectual life or value 
to a foreign student. ‘“ Bah!” said an in- 
telligent Englishman, editor of a Yokohama 
paper. “Japanese history ? Clan fights 
only.” Another, thought to be a deep stu- 
dent, said: “‘ Japan’s intellectual resources ? 
They are like water in a bucket which one 
hungry cow can drink up.” 

But we live in a world more wonderful 
than mythology ever created, because it is 
God’s world, not of man’s fancy. The un- 
foreseen, as usual, has happened. Kioto is 
now an inland town, living on memories. 
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Emperor, court and nobles are in what was 
once the camp-cily of a great general, hold- 
ing sword and purse, and Yedo has become 
the wonderful Tokio of to-day—its past feu- 
dal history almost forgotten‘in the staring 
newness of bustling modern life, with steam 
and electricity, coal smoke and dust and un- 
esthetic chimneys. In the Japan of my first 
vision I beheld one tall chimney in all the 
empire. ‘To-day, a thousand affront the 
sky and stain with smoke the blue empy- 
rean. Industrialism has begun the defile- 
ment and the ruin of one of earth’s loveliest 
virgin landscapes. The western problems 
of labor have tumbled upon the Holy Coun- 
try. 

Where are the men and things of old Japan? 
Gone are Tycoon, daimios and feudalism. 
Vanished like mist is the hermit-world. 
Through assassination and_ slaughter, 
through rebellions and their crushings by 
the new men armed with the might of elec- 
tricity, steam and western cannon and rifles, 
or in good old age after the toil and fever of 
life are over, the old feudalists and new 
martyrs have alike passed away. Yet, still 
lives the Emperor, the one hundred and 
twenty-first Mikado of “the line unbroken 
from ages eternal.” The greatest, the least 
suspected wealth in the Oriental cave was 
the intense love of the people for their Im- 
perial House, reawakened into new life by 
the preaching of those students and apostles 
of Japan’s new life, the “ Mikado-rever- 
encers.” 

These are the dates that stand as land- 
marks: Born November 3d, 1852, declared 
heir apparent November 10th, 1860, Mut- 
suhito succeeded his father on the throne 
February 138th, 1867. In Kioto, April 6th, 
1868, the American leaven brought by Perry 
and Harris had begun its work. The Yedo 
cage of compulsion once opened, the clans 
flew and gathered in Kioto. The Tycoon 
had resigned and his office been abolished. 
The new men of ability, vision and service, 
students of Dutch and English, were in 











FERNANDO PO—A SPANISH PRISON 


charge of things. At their direction the 
boy Mikado took solemn oath to reform the 
empire, invite foreign men of talent to help, 
form representative institutions, to make 
righteousness and not precedent the rule of 
government. This oath made New Japan. 
It is the soul of the written instrument of 
1889. . 

The “ coronation,” with regalia of mirror, 
crystal ball and sword, took place October 
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12th, 1868. Early in 1869 the capital was 
established in Tokio, and then began those 
great reforms culminating in the constitu- 
tion promulgated February 11th, 1889. The 
life of the Emperor, now only forty-six 
years old, covers the whole span of time 
from Perry’s movement to this year of 
Méiji or Enlightened Civilization the thir- 
tieth. ‘Japan is still the land of hope. 


Irwaca, N. Y. 


FERNANDO PO—A SPANISH PRISON. 


BY COL. W. WINTHROP, U. S. A. 


One of the most authoritative and graphic 
of the writers on Cuba, Mr. Stephen Bonsal, 
who, after having served as our Secretary 
of Legation at Madrid, visited Cuba as a 
Special Correspondent of the New York 
Herald, to witness and report upon the Wey- 
lerizing of that unfortunate island, declares, 
in the course of his narrative, as follows: 

“Since the beginning of the war [the civil 
war in Cuba] at least ten thousand of the 
most prominent citizens of Cuba have been torn 
from their families, without charge or explana- 
tion, and sentenced to exile, generally for life, 
to the filthy, overcrowded galeras of Ceuta, 
or the deadly swamps of Fernando Po, in com- 
parison with which places Siberia is a terres- 
trial paradise. I cannot recall a single Cuban 
family of prominence that does not mourn as 
dead at least one member banished to these 
penal settlements. With a good constitution 
and plenty of money, to bribe the jailers it is 
possible to survive in Ceuta, but no one comes 
back from Fernando Po.” 

Our Government may well instruct its 
Peace Commissioners to provide for the lib- 
eration of any such Cuban prisoners of 
State as may still be confined there. 

The Island of Fernando Po is situated off 
the West Coast of Africa, in the Bight of 
Biafra, about twenty miles from the main- 
land, in 3 degrees, 12 minutes north latitude, 
and 3 degrees, 48 minutes east longitude. 
It is about forty miles long, from NNE to 
SSW, by about half that distance broad. Its 
name—in the original Fernao Do Pao—is 
that of the Portuguese navigator who dis- 
covered it in 1471. In 1778 the Portuguese 
exchanged it with Spain “for the little 


island of Catalina and the colony of Sacra- 
mento in South America,”’* but the Spaniards 
soon relinquished their possession—in 1782. 
In 1827 the English Government, with the 
acquiescence of Spain, occupied the island 
and formed a settlement at the northern ex- 
tremity, which they called “ Port Clarence.” 
Here a cove—apparently the crater of a sub- 
merged volcano—serves as a deep and ex- 
cellent harbor, said to be, perhaps, the best 
on the West Coast, except that of Gaboon. 
This harbor was for a few years utilized as 
a station for ships of war sent out to watch 
the African slave trade. But the English 
found the locality so unhealthy that they 
abandoned in 1834, tho their vessels 
still call there for palm oil; the commerce of 
the island being mostly in the hands of Eng- 
lish and Portuguese traders. And Englisn 
steamers, as also American, sometimes coal 
there. 

In 1844 wune Spanish resumed possession, 
changing the name of Port Clarence to 
Puerto de Isabel. The colony which they 
then planted was greatly reduced by fevers, 
many dying; but they have since continued 
to exercise dominion over the island, main- 
taining a Governor and a small garrison. 
In 1858 the authorities practically expelled 
certain Baptist missionaries, who had estab- 
lished themselves on the island during the 
English occupation, and whose deportation 
induced at the time considerable comment. 
Compelled to desist from the exercise of 
their religion, they transferred themselves to 





*“ Travels |in West Africa.” Mary H. Kingsley. 
don, 1897. 
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a point on the main land, on Amboise Bay, 
at the base of the Cameroon Mountains. 
They would appear, however, to have sacri- 
ficed no material opportunities for useful- 
ness in so doing. On this subject, Mr. T. J. 
Hutchinson, British Consul, writes as fol- 
lows: “Altho the Baptist missionaries 
have labored with zeal among them” (viz., 
- the natives of the island, called the Bubis or 
Boobees—who recall our own term booby, 
which is indeed a Spanish word), “for a 
period of seventeen years” (from 1841 to 
1858), “ the influences of their teaching have 
had no effect in Christianizing, or civilizing, 
or even humanizing, a single individual of 
the tribe. .And a more recent authority* 
refers to them as “a tribe repulsive in ap- 
pearance, whom it seems impossible to civil- 
ize.” Perhaps the Catholic missionaries 
have made more impression upon them than 
their Protestant predecessors. 
These Bubis, who are jealously hostile to 
Europeans, comprise nearly nine-tenths of 
the entire population—about 15,000—of the 
island. The rest is mostly made up of half- 
breed Portuguese, negroes formerly freed by 
the English, and a small contingent, mainly 
official and military, or ecclesiastical, of 
Spanish. To these are to be added the po- 
litical prisoners interned here, whose exact 
number is not known. Among them is un- 
derstood to be the Cuban patriot, Herrera. 
The Island of Fernando Po is described by 
Miss Kingsley as “one of the most beautiful 
in the world,”—as a great volcanic mass or 
ridge with many craters; the hights clothed 
with dense forests to the summits and cul- 
minating in the “ magnificent cone of Clar- 
ence Peak” (now designated by the Spanish 
as Pico de Santa Isabel), which attains an 
altitude of 10,500 feet. A more striking as- 
pect of natural scenery can scarcely be pre- 
sented than that witnessed in voyaging by 
the channel between this commanding emi- 
nence on the one hand and the lofty 
Cameroon Mountains rising on the other. 
The forests of the island are very rich in oil 
palms and tree ferns, and other tropical 
growths, of which the bombax, or silk-cotton 
tree, is the most showy. The sugar-cane 
grows wild; coffee, cocoa and cinchona 
flourish, with cotton, tobacco, rice, tapioca 


** Actual Africa.” Frank Vincent. New York, 1805. 
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and maize; antelopes, monkeys, goats and 
turtles are abundant. The turtles lay their 
eggs in the sand—some 200 in each nest— 
from August to October, and these, with 
yams and bananas, form the principal food 
of the natives, whose favorite beverage is a 
palm wine. 

Beautiful and fertile as is Fernando Po, ‘t 
enjoys (in common with its two dependen- 
cies, the minor islands of Annobon and Cor- 


isco), a very bad reputation as a most in- 


salubrious locality. ‘“ The climate,” says the 
geographer Reclus, “is one of the most 
dreaded in the equatorial lands;” and he 
instances that “in 1862 a fourth of the white 
population were carried off by yellow fever.” 
This unhealthfulness is ascribed in part to 
the pestiferous airs which are wafted from 
the mainland; in part to the hot, moist at- 
mosphere of the island, which has a pro- 
tracted rainy season lasting from May to 
December (when the mean rainfall is from 
100 to 120 inches), followed by a season of 
dense fogs; in part to the contaminated 
drinking - water. ‘Mr. Bonsal specifies 
“deadly swamps,” referring, no doubt, to 
the morasses of the lowlands of the islands; 
but on the mountain side there would seem 
to be no reason why a residence should not 
be healthful for persons who abide by sani- 
tary rules. Reclus, indeed, mentions that an 
attempt has been made to establish a 
“ health-resort ” at an altitude of 1,000 feet. 

But no health-resort is accessible to the 
Cuban exile down at Port Clarence, who, in 
a prison of corrugated iron—a material, the 
assassin of the picturesque in all the colonies 
—lingers in wretched durance, suffocated 
with tropic heat, breathing poison, seeing no 
more friendly faces than those of his guards, 
forgotten apparently by all the world. The 
very beauty of the island, so far as he is 
conscious of it, can be to him but a mockery, 
recalling only with despair the verdurous 
hights of his home and the blue sea 
around it. ° 

It would seem to be the duty of our Gov- 
ernment, when it comes to conclude a treaty 
of peace with Spain, to insist upon a condi- 
tion which shall throw open the prison doors 
of all Cuban political prisoners held at Fer- 
nando Po, or Ceuta, or elsewhere. 

Wasuincton,'D, C. 











SOME ARTISTS AND EXHIBITS. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


Asovut three years ago a charming little 
hall in pure renaissance architecture and 
appropriate, light color—the concert room 
where the Mendelssohn Club delights its 
music-loving friends—received a mural deco- 
ration extending along one side in an un- 
broken, deep frieze from balcony to pro- 
scenium. 

During the past summer the same artist, 
Mr. Robert Blum, has placed the opposite 
frieze, and the first glance tells what it re- 
peats at leisure, that there is no decoration 
in the country which falls more completely 
and harmoniously into place with the archi- 
tectural forms than this one representing 
the emotional, exuberant and scenic side of 
music. Upon its companion frieze where 
the master tried his hand, the procession of 
maidens against trees and landscape is 
treated almost too delicately with a grace 
approaching prettiness and a color attenu- 
ated toward indistinctness, as we feel now, 
in face of the sure, strong, ringing work— 
still delicate, graceful, light and harmonious, 
however—of the new panel. It is marvelous 
that it could have been painted in the studio 
and brought here and fixed in its place al- 
most without alteration, and that it should 
fall so perfectly into the color and archi- 
tectural setting of the hall. White marble 
in wreathed colonnade, sculptured altar, bal- 
ustrade and tessellated pavement carry the 
lightcolorof the wall below through the paint- 
ing. The pavement with its mosaic patterns 
and reflections of the brilliant crowd is per- 
haps the most remarkable technical achieve- 
ment of the whole composition as it sweeps 
forward, a faultless surface, beautiful in 
play of color, to the molding separating the 
panel from the wall below. On it move a 
joyous throng in festive Greek array with 
musical instruments, banners and amphorse 
—maidens, children and garlanded youth, 
one of whom leaps with his leopard skin 
exuberantly in air. 

The forms model with delicacy even under 
the draperies, the color is at once clear and 
mellow, the composition follows considered 





lines, yet the leaning of the painter is not 
academic, but moving and vital. To all the 
external show of nature the painter shows 
himself keenly sensitive, but the external is 
surely not all of nature. The feeling of the 
painting is pagan and sensuous, its delights 
are those of the eye; and thus, lovely as it is, 
it cannot rank with the pure, measured, 
thougbt-inspiring decoration of a man like 
the late Ppvis de Chavannes. 

A union of color and grand forms, of high 
intellectuality and masterly technic, is in- 
deed rare, but it is accomplished in one of 
our older painters, Mr. John La Farge; and 
it is a happy omen that an exhibition drawn 
from his portfolio is shown until November 
5th at Pratt Institute Library—where the 
students of one of our important art schools 
can see it daily. It includes very little fin- 
ished work—that can be seen in New York 
at the Churches of the Ascension, St. 
Thomas and the Incarnation, at Bowdoin 
College and elsewhere. This collection 
shows rather how he has studied and pro- 
duced. We follow his art evolution through 
sketches in pencil, ink, crayon or water 
colors, sketches of projects and figures for 
stained glass or mosaic or mural painting, 
sketches of plowing oxen, of the Siva 
dance of the Samoan women, of Japanese 
temple heavy with gold and lacquer, of fire 
forms and cloud forms and mountain slopes, 
of the dew on a spider’s web, of the evil 
spirit in a tiger’s snarl, of a warrior’s mail, 
a Hebrew prophet, a woman scrubbing a 
floor.. Some ‘are most slight and delicate 
pencilings, some are in bold, strong line, but 
everywhere one feels the unity of the whole 
active life work of the artist expressing his 
refinement, his memories and his likings for 
the nature of man and of things. How he 
loves color! What juxtapositions of bril- 
liant deep tones melting into rich harmonies. 
And light! the stained glass projects are full 
of it, but so is the merest pencil record of 
anatomical structure. He does not get 
roundness in drawing by lines as it were in 
section of the form, like an engraver, but by 
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lines that give that subtle feeling for light. 
As he says in his published art lectures, 
which for all their elegant literary form are 
only half intelligible to those who do not 
paint, ‘‘Man speaks to man by lines that 
imply things, and we can think of these as a 
bridge over which our spirit passes, beyond 
these things implied, to reach still onward.” 

Color is implied in Mr. La Farge’s pencil- 
ings, and so it is with the work of any 
temperamental painter. One feels it most 
keenly in the etchings and lithographs 
marked by the little butterfly of Mr. Whist- 
ler, which fill the Wunderlich gallery until 
the middle of November. Only a third of 
the three hundred and seventy prints cat- 
aloged are upon the walls—only two or three 
of the early Thames Series (16) or of the 
Venice Series (26), but they are arranged for 
the most part chronologically, at least up to 
the later ones not yet in Wedmore’s catalog. 
It must have been the soft, silvery tones of 
the etchings with the burr removed which 
led Mr. Whistler on to lithography. He gets 
a great range and richness in each medium 
from velvety. blacks to faint silvery grays— 


Power, 


New York City. 


One vast unmeaning turmoil. 
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but to the latter he adds color, even fine 
printings. 

It is hard for arly one who loves color to 
stop short of its use. A visit to Mr. Herbert 
Adam’s studio shows a part of the sculptor’s 
work this summer to have been the putting 
into pink-toned marble of a bust he showed 
in plaster at a recent exhibition. The 
square-necked dress with big sleeves is 
sculptured in wood of a harmonizing hue, 
and garnets set about the neck will tend by 
reflection and color to bind the two ma- 
terials in one whole. 

Before this is read the monument erected 
by the leading art societies of New York 
to Mr. R. M. Hunt, which stands against 
the park wall in Fifth Avenue, opposite 
Lenox Library, will have been unveiled. It 
is designed by Mr. D. C. French, in collabo- 
ration with Mr. Bruce Price, president of the 
Architectural League. Mr. French’s statue 
of Rufus Choate, recently placed in the 
Court House, Boston, is a fine characteriza- 
tion of that many-sided man. 


New York City. 


FIN DE SIECLE. 


BY JOEL ELIAS SPINGARN. 


Oh, when I watch the storm that yet may be, 
The clash of Turk and Christian in the Hast, 
And our own holy war so lately ceased, 

And Grecian cowered by sleek policy— 

Oh, when I note how the Armenians flee 

Irom Moslem clutches, to our western shame, 
High nations “ Christian ” only in the name, 
And desperate men that murder to be free— 
Then am I saddened, and my sweetest dreams 
‘Tremble and vanish, and the whole world seems 


But I know 


That somewhere—where, I know not—dwells a 


That watches how vast empires rise and grow, 
And moves the hearts of men from hour to hour. 











AN EXPERT REPORT ON THE 
PHILIPPINES.* 


Tunis large and handsome volume speaks 
effectually on a subject which every public 
spirited American is anxious to hear about. 
It is a popular report on the Philippine 
Islands and their inhabitants made by an 
expert. 

It comes from a trained observer, who 
speaks not for himself alone, but for the 
two expeditions in which he belonged and a 
third to whose traditions he succeeded. It 
sums up the observations made in two dis- 
tinct expeditions, which occupied nearly five 
years, during which he traversed the islands 
with all the advantages of a _ semi-official 
character, and explored twenty or twenty- 
five of the largest and most important of the 
archipelago. He lived in the towns among 
the Christianized natives, in the hills and 
forests among the pagans. He gives reports 
of nearly all the characteristic tribes, races 
and islands; tells us what kind of people 
they are; what sort of a country as to soil, 
climate, health and disease, they live in; 
what their customs are, their moral fiber, 
their racial quality, and force and manner 
of life. 

The expeditions to which he belonged 
were undertaken in the interest of science. 
The first was Dr. J. B. Steere’s second ex- 
ploration in 1887-88. Dr. Steere proposed to 
take with him a few men, who were to bear 
their own expenses, to profit by his previous 
experience and knowledge of the country, 
and, in turn, to allow him to work up the 
material collected by them. 

Funds for a third expedition were pro- 
vided by Mr. Louis F. Menage, of Minne- 
apolis; Dr. Steere and Mr. EB. L. Moseley, of 
the previous expedition, did not return on 
the third. Dr. Bourns and Professor Wor- 
cester did, and with them Mateo Francisco, 
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a full blooded Philippine native, brought to 
this country in 1874. At the outbreak of the 
war with Spain Dr. Bourns offered his serv- 
ices to the Government, and on account of 
his special knowledge of the islands was 
gladly accepted and placed on the staff of 
the commander-in-chief. 

Professor Worcester took it on himself, »s_ 
the service he could best perform, to write 
up the notes of these expeditions and tell 
the American people what he could do as 
to these islands and the people who inhabit 
them. 

This is exactly what the book does. There 
are in the appendix plenty of statistical 
tables for those who want accurate informa- 
tion. But the book is a descriptive journal, 
which runs on from island to island, packed 
full of information as to soil and climate, 
which islands are healthy, what diseases 
prevail, natural products, wages, prices, and 
all the ripe knowledge which comes from 
long acquaintance. Sometimes we should 
like it better if the chronological order was 
more strictly kept and the date of events set 
down. Butasa mirror of the islands and the 
people, nothing could be better, more life-like 
or crowded with more of the human interest 
of actual life. 

One of the best features of the book is 
that so much of it lies out among the people 
and in distant and dangerous regions of 
which we know next to nothing. It really 
has very little to say of Manila, which we 
already know pretty well. 

The author’s plans for scientific explora- 
tion led him into the great forests among 
fierce tribes and treacherous Malay Moros, 
against whom the people living in the towns 
are not always able to protect their lives or 
their property. We read in this volume of 
mad fanatics in the hilis, whose fierce Malay 
blood fires them up for any deed, and whose . 
best hope of heaven as Mohammedan 
juramentados, is to slay as many Christians 
as they can. One of these juramentados 
broke into a civilized town and with one 
sweep of his keen sword 
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“beheaded Spaniards as they sat in a row in 
front of a café reading home letters.” 

Another managed to get within the walls. 

“ He fought his way through the guard, but 
not before he had been run through the body, and 
shot several times. He fell dead inside the gate.” 

Or read this yet more bloody tale. 

““One day a Moro, who had been in and out 
so often that the soldiers on duty knew him 
well, entered the town, leaving his barong [Ma- 
lay sword] as usual. Later he came out and 
claimed it, but before going his way handed 
around a package of cigarets. Several of the 
men put down their guns to light up, giving 
him the chance for which he was watching. 
Quick as lightning he snatched his barong from 
its sheath, beheading one of the soldiers with a 
continuation of the movement that drew the 
knife. The man’s head rolled fifteen feet away. 
Before the stupefied guards. recovered from 
their surprise two men had received fatal in- 
juries, while a third was crippled for life; but 
the serg@ant was too quick for the Moro, and 
blew his head off. The barong with which this 
deed was committed was presented to us, and is 
shown in the illustration on page 155.” 

With the exception of a few little known 
tribes on the north end of Luzon, Professor 
Worcester may be said to have made a fair 
acquaintance with every characteristic ele- 
ment of the whole Philippine population, and 
to have seen them in the ordinary natural 
conditions of their life. 

His account of those people might be ir- 
resistible to a heroic soul, afire with mission- 
ary ardor; but it is appalling to an Amer- 
ican who is asking himself what kind of 
people these are to become wards of the 
nation. The islands which form the group 
vary from an area like that of Luzon, which 
is nearly equal to the State of New York, 
and has some 43,000 square miles, to mere 
rocks, lifting a few sterile acres out of the 
sea. Some are enormously fertile; some 
are barren. Some are very healthy; some 
infested with fever. He estimates the popu- 
lation, indefinitely, between eight and ten 
millions, of whom one-half, or five millions, 
are Christianized in the general sense of be- 

‘ing enrolled as living in a Christian civiliza- 
tion. The other half are grouped, for con- 
venience sake, as Mohammedan Malays and 
pagan Malays, these last varying all the 
way from tribes of “ head-hunting ” savages 
up to a semi-civilized condition. This classi- 
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fication gives, however, no idea of the com- 
plexity of the race problem as it actually 
exists, a problem which, for its lowest 
term, begins with the Negritos, “ in- 
capable,” as our author asserts, “of civil- 
ization” and disappearing so rapidly that 
they seem destined to speedy extinction. 
Above them in the scale are more than 
eighty distinct tribes scattered through the 
islands, many of them fierce and blood- 
thifsty, living in the hills and highlands, 
Malay fanatics of the most desperate type. 

Of the civilized native we have a fairly 
encouraging report. True, he cannot read. 
He is densely ignorant and superstitious, a 
gambler and given to cock-fighting. He will 
steal and lie, and is charged by Foreman, 
who knew him well and long, with being 
treacherous. But he is brave and a born 
soldier, and has this to his credit that he 
keeps clean. Every village has its bath, and 
wherever there is a chance men, women and 
children scrub themselves. Where there are 
no baths they bring water from far away. 
At all events they will be clean. 

They are hospitable, regulate their homes 
and make their children respectful. | The 
wives and women have their liberty, and do 
not abuse it. The author makes a pretty 
scene of the evening vespers (p. 480). 


* An instant hush comes over the busy vil- 
lage. In each house father, mother and chil- 
dren fall on their knees before the image or 
picture of some saint, and repeat their prayers. 
The devotions over, each child kisses the hand 
of his father and mother, at the same time wish- 
ing them good-evening.' He then makes an 
obeisance to each of his brothers and sisters, as 
well as to each guest who happens to be pres- 
ent, repeating his pleasant salutation with each 
furny bow. Host and hostess also greet one in 
the same way, and, in remote places, where 
men are a rarity, the little tots often kneel to 
kiss one’s hand.” ‘ 


Among the humors of the book, which, by 
the way, are many, is a comic tale of a na- 
tive who framed and polished up one of 
our New York Judge’s villainously bad car- 
toons of President Cleveland, in which that 
naughty journal had him in the dress of a 
friar, with uprolled eyes, very big tears 
streaming down his cheeks and a tin aureole 
around his head. 

‘“ Even then,” writes Professor Worcester, 
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“Even then I failed to appreciate the full 
beauty of the situation until the six o’clock 
vespers, when father, mother and children fell 
on their knees before the preposterous thing, and 
offered it their evening petitions.” 


The story of Spanish misrule, oppression 
and corruption need not be repeated. It is 
the same the world over, but sharper and 
more brutal here, for the Philippines were to 
Spain the recruiting ground for the broken 
down favorites of the court. Weyler seems to 
have carried off with him, perhaps, the richest 
plunder of them all. The priests were even 
worsé than the governors, but there is little 
to choose between them. Everywhere it is 
the same; corruption, extortion; abuse of 
the natives, their wives and daughters; 
half-breeds multiplying around the priests; 
poverty and suffering tracking the gover- 
nors. Now and then there is an exception 
among the officials; and among the priests 
Professor Worcester makes a broad excep- 
tion in favor of the Jesuits. It is a sad, pit- 
iful and painful story he has to tell, but one 
every line of which it concerns us to know. 
Fortunately for those who have scant time 
for so big a book, every page is hot with in- 
terest and full of plums. In a tropical way ‘it 
will. compare with the arctic glow which 
Nansen infused into his chapters. 

We close our notice with Professor Wor- 
cester’s summing up (p. 480). 


“The civilized native is self-re#pecting and 
self-restrained to a remarkable degree. He is 
patient under misfortune, and forbearing under 
provocation. . When he does give way to 
passion, however, he is as likely as not to be- 
come for the moment a maniac, and to do some 
one a fatal injury. 

“ He is a kind father and a dutiful son. 
aged relatives are never left in want. " 
Among his fellows he is genial and sociable. 
He loves to sing, dance and make merry. He 
is a born musician. He is naturally 
fearless, and admires nothing so much as bray- 
ery in others. Under good officers he makes an 
excellent soldier, and he is ready to fight to the 
death for his honor or his home. 

“ With all their amiable qualities it is not to 
be denied that the natives are at present utterly 
unfit for self-government. Their universal lack 
of education is in itself a difficulty that cannot 
be speedily overcome, and there is much truth in 
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the statement of a priest who said of them that 
‘in many things they are big children who must 
be treated like little ones.’ ”’ 





ASPECTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Considered 
in Hight Lectures Delivered Before the 
Uniwersity of Oxford. By Robert Law- 
rence Ottley, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
and Sometime Principal of the Pusey 
House. (Longmans, Green & Co. $4.00.) 

This volume contains the eight Bampton Lec- 
tures for 1897. As to the subject and purpose 
of the course, Mr. Ottley says: “I propose to 
consider very simply and practically the pres- 
ent function of the Old Testament Scriptures 
in the Christian Church.” By “present func- 
tion” he means the function of Scripture as in- 
dicated by the results of recent criticism. His 
point is not to discuss or expound the higher 
criticism or its results but to reassure persons 

“who suppose that Christianity itself is endan- 

gered by the results of Old Testament criti- 

cism.” With this purpose in view the author 
proposes to “start from the great religious: 
thoughts and virtues which Christianity has 
inherited from the Jewish Church and to look 
at them afresh in the light of modern research.” 
The standpoint from which this work is done 
is, on the one hand, that a tacit recognition of 
the general results of the higher criticism, as 
represented by Dr. Driver, for example, and on 
the other, that of a believer in the Incarnation, 
in the action of the Holy Spirit, in the forma- 
tion of Scripture and in the writers themselves, 
and in the supreme authority of Christ and the 
spiritual experience of Christians as the guid- 
ing considerations which are: to determine our 
use of the Old Testament. In developing this 
general purpose the author takes up five dis- 
tinct aspects of the Old Testament and inquires 
how they stand in the light of modern criticism 
and what effect that criticism has om them. 

These five aspects of the Old Testament are: 

Its aspect as a ‘“ History of Redemption,” as 

the ‘‘ History of a Progressive Revelation,” as 

the “ History of a Covenantal Relationship,” 

“The Old Testament and the Messianic Hope,” 

and the effect of Higher Criticism on personal 

religion in the Old Testament. The closing 
eighth lecture, on‘ ‘The ‘Old Testament and 

Christianity,” with its discussion of ‘The New 

Testament View of the Old” and “ The Per- 

manent Function of the Old Testament in the 

Church,” rounds up the course in a series of ad- 

mirably suggestive remarks, especially on the 

Old Testament witness to Christ, on its value 
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in the training of character, as a manual of 
spiritual life and as an instructor in social 
ethics and guide to the development of social 
and political life. However the Christian read- 
er may differ with the author of these lectures 
on other points, he must recognize the devout 
purpose which controls it to reassure troubled 
and perplexed believers as to the significance of 
the criticism which has shaken so many tradi- 
tional beliefs, and as to the small effect it has 
had on the realiy important elements, principles 
and historic facts we have received from the 
Old Testament. Between Mr. Ottley, as a be- 
liever in the Incarnation, in miracles, in inspira- 
tion and in Christianity as a supernatural rev- 
elation, and rationalism an immense gulf of 
difference yawns. Upon the large number of 
believers who have taken exaggerated views of 
the effect on faith of the new criticism the effect 
of these lectures will be wholesome and re- 
assuring. It will certainly be a shock to some 
readers to be told that the history of the Patri- 
archs and their times has been idealized in .the 
Jehovistic portions of the Hexateuch. But it 
should modify their alarm to be told exactly 
what this idealizing is claimed to have been, to 
what extent it was introduced and with what 
purpose. On these points we read (p. 126): 

“ Considering, indeed, the real function of Holy 
Scripture, we cannot fail to appreciate the value 
of the ideal element which we have been illustrat- 
ing. If the object of the Bible be to teach us the 
outlines of religious character and the true knowl- 
edge of God, and to instruct us how we ought to 
walk and please God, it might be justly main- 
tained that these Old Testament portraits of hu- 
man character, faithful in general outline but 
idealized in color, are most suitable for the pur- 
poses of edification. The call of Abra- 
ham, the trial of his faith, Isaac’s willing self- 
surrender, the vision of Jacob at Bethel, the sor- 
rows and exaltation of Joseph and his self-discov- 
ery to his brethren—these and such-like incidents 
may be, accepted as historical, but in any case they 
are much more than this. They are symbolic par- 
ables of God's dealings with His children in every 
age of human history; they are narratives to 
which the spiritual experience of saints has set 
its seal. The phrase ‘children of Abraham’ 
tends from the first employment of it in Scripture 
to acquire a moral and spiritual significance. 
The great patriarch is the father of all them that 
believe. That the idealized sketch of his life was 
intended to convey sacred teaching is actually 
proved by the continuous experience of those who 
in every age have set their faith and hope in 
God.” 

This is a wonderfully close approach to 
Origen’s doctrine as to the interpretation of 
Scripture, ‘ 
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NARRATIVE OF EVENTS CONNECTED WITH THE 

' BICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF TRINITY 
CuuRcH, NEw YorRK, IN MAY, MDCCCXCVII. 
(James Pott & Co., 1898.) 


This elegant volume is the fitting memorial of 
the eight days’ services held in May last year 
in commemoration of the 200th anniversary of 
the founding of the Parish of Trinity Church. 
The celebration attracted great attention and 
brought together a large and distinguished 
group of clergymen who took part in the serv- 
ices. The reports of their addresses and ser- 
mons and of the services make a volume of great 
interest, especially in connection with the his- 
tory, development and present condition of this 
venerable church, parish and corporation. -It 
is indeed a great institution, with an ‘exceeding- 
ly interesting history, which, tho written and 
told before and not by any means unknown, ac- 
quires a new and peculiar interest as developed 
anew in this literary reflection of the services of 
Trinity’s commemoration week. The volume is 
a broad octavo richly manufactured and illumi- 
nated with portraits of the rector and his nine 
associate clergymen and interior views of the 
church.————-MEMORIAL EXERCISES IN HONOR 
oF Henry WILLIAMS SaGe. (Published by 
Cornell University, Ithaca, 1898.) No man 
earned his reward more modestly in the useful- 
ness of quiet service than Henry Williams Sage. 
It was under his magic toucu and heroic firm- 
ness that the barren foundation of Cornell was 
turned into a stream of gold and the noble pro- 
portions and possibilities of the university were 
saved. . The commemoration addresses in this 
memorial volume have double interest as the 
memorial of a life singularly fruitful and 
simple, and of the university in its days of 
storm and stress. ‘The memorial address is by 
Judge Francis M. Finch, which is followed by 
Miss M. Carey Thomas on “ Mr. Sage and Co- 
education at Cornell,” Professor Goldwin Smith 
on “ Mr. Sage and Liberal Culture at Cornell,” 
and Dr. Lyman Abbott on “ Mr. Sage and the 
Religious Life at Cornell.” 


THE GOSPEL FOR AN AGE OF Dovust, by 
Henry Van Dyke, D.D. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $1.25), now appears in a sixth edition, 
revised and with a new preface by the author. 
The book manifestly has a sphere of usefulness 
and interest which reaches far beyond the limits 
of the theological seminary and the students 
there for whom the lectures were prepared. Dr. 
Van Dyke announces another volume in prep- 
aration, “The Gospel for an Age of Sin.” 

THE Living AGE comes to us in the bound 
volume containing the quarterly issues for the 
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three months, July, August and September, of 
the current year. To quote the appropriate 
motto on the title page, it continues to repre- 
sent the periodical literature of the world and is 
“ Made up of every creature’s best.” 

Magazine and quarterly readers, bewildered 
with the endless opportunities for choice, will 
find that work very judiciously and usefully 
done for them in The Living Age, which no 
longer bears the name of Littell, but is pub- 
lished by The Living Age Company, Boston. 





THE REVISED VERSION Set FortH A. D. 1881- 
1885. With Revised Marginal Refer- 
ences. Printed for the Uniwersities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. (American Branch, 
James Frowde, 94 Fifth avenue. $1.25 
cloth; leather $2.00 and upward.) 

The peculiar feature of this edition of the 
Revised Version of the Holy Scriptures is the 
elaborate body of new and carefully pre- 
pared marginal references printed side by 
side with the text. There can be no 
question as to the very great usefulness 
of these references. Those which have grown 
up with our ordinary reference Bibles, without 
being wholly useless, were rendered almost en- 
tirely so by the antiquated theories on which 
they were compiled. They have not fallen into 
disuse through any doubt among scholars as to 
the usefulness of such a body of references if 
prepared by competent persons and on a sound 
theory. The preparation of such a body of ref- 
erences was always intended by the companies 
who carried through the Revision, but the work 
of preparing it lagged, altho the proposal was 
submitted to two small committees from the 
two Companies of Revision. The project rather 
hung fire in the Old Testament Committee, but 
Dr. Scrivener and Dr. Moulton, in the New 
Testament Committee, went to work earnestly 
and compiled an elaborate body of references 
for the New Testament which after various de- 
lays and vicissitudes, among them Dr. Scriv- 
ener’s death, has at last resulted in the work 
being taken ‘up systematically and carried 
through by competent critical scholars, not, 
however, until Dr. Moulton was also called by 
death to resign the work which he and Dr. 
Scrivener had so vigorously inaugurated. The 
body of references as completed by many hands 
for the Old and New Testaments is now pub- 
lished by the Syndics of the University Press. 
The marginal references given in the original 
edition of the Authorized Version have been re- 
tained as far as they were useful, but the basis 
of the work is the references in Dr. Scrivener’s 
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Paragraph Bible.. The references are designed 
to apply to the five distinct kinds of passages: 

“1. Quotations, or exact verbal parallels. 2. 
Passages referred to for similarity of idea or ex- 
pression. 3. Passages referred to by way of ex- 
planation or illustration. 4. historical and geo- 
graphical references: Names of persons, places, 
etc., which recur. 5. Passages referred to as il- 
lustrating differences of rendering between the 
Authoxized and Revised versions.” 





THE OLp ROME AND THE NEw, and Other 

‘Studies. By W. J. Stillman, Author of 
“On the Track of Ulysses,” “ Harly Ital- 
ian Painters,” “The Oretan Insurrection 
of 1866,” and “ The Revolt of the Slavs of 
Herzegovina in 1876,” etc. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.00.) 

Mr. Stillman has never yet put a line to 
press on which he had not put the best power 
He has 
the great merits of thorough literary workman- 
ship and of a literary style. The volume before 
us is a collection of the lighter examples of his 
workmanship published in reviews and maga- 
zines between 1867 and 1895. He was at one 
time an active member in a club known as the 
“ Adirondack,” which owned some 20,000 acres 
in the most beautiful part of that beautiful wil- 
derness and included among its members Low- 
ell, Emerson, Agassiz, Jeffries, Wyman, BDstes, 
Howe, Judge Hoar, S. G. Ward, J. M. Forbes 
and we believe at one time Dr. Holmes and 
Longfellow. One of the papers in this volume, 
“'The Philosophers’ Camp,” is a reminiscence 
of this club, and others show plain traces of it, 
especially “'The Subjection of It,’’ which is one 
of the most remarkable pieces of subjective hal- 
lucination ever set to print. The other papers 
relate to matters in life or art or criticism with 
which Mr. Stillman has been long familiar and 
writes with elegance and knowledge. The essay 
on Ruskin, though it strikes Mr. Ruskin in his 
vulnerable point and shows that he renders the 
Shakespearean conception of art as holding up 
the mirror to nature in too literal strictness, 
certainly wanders quite as far from the line in 
asserting that art has nothing to do with na- 
ture. The most noticeable point in the volume 
may be after all, to those who know the author, 
the hint in the Preface that he hopes ere long 
to tdil the story of his life in print. 


THE Wark witu Spain. A Complete His- 
tory of the War of 1898 Between the United 
States and Spain. By Charles Morris. (J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. $1.50.) 
This is by much the most complete history of 
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the Spanish war which has yet appeared. Mr. 
Morris is a well practiced hand at such work, 
and in this case has some special preparation 
in addition, having published a recent volume 
on the nation’s navy, besides his “‘ History of 
the United States.” He begins with Spain’s 
treatment of her early colonies in a rapid sketch 
which comes down to the treaty of El Zanjon 
in 1878. He then begins on our relations to 
Cuba and traces the history to the outbreak of 
war. Chapter VIII is a brief account of events 
and conditions at Manila, after which Mr. Mor- 
ris returns to the American theatre and de- 
scribes the course of the war in the waters of 
the Spanish main. The military and naval 
movements and operations are described in full 
and with the aid of numerous illustrations. 
The history is written in a cool and sober tone. 
The author indulges in no visions of democratic 
imperialism. 


PENELVE; OR, AMONG THE QUAKERS. AN 
AMERICAN Story. By Richard Thomas, M.D. 
(J. C. Winston & Co., Philadelphia. $1.25.) 
This is a cool, refreshing and every way pleas- 
ing story from the author of that collection of 
musical verse, ‘ Echoes and Pictures.” It has 
much of the simplicity, purity and charm of 
Quaker life, and while imaginary in outline and 
detail is understood to be true in substance, as 
it is certainly written with full knowledge and 
sympathy as to what constitute the essentials 
of Quaker life. The grand passion asserts it- 
self, as everywhere else, among these simple 
scenes, and warms the story with a thread of 
pleasing and rather idyllic lovering. The seri- 
ous point of the story, beyond the portrayal of 
home life among the Friends, is to show its 
higher and better influence by tracing its effect 
upon a serious-minded agnostic who is brought 
into the story from New York and represents 
in his way the worldly: side of modern life. The 
illustrations are very much in the character of 
the story and by Osman Thomas. 


AMERICAN PROSE. Selections with Critical 
Introductions by Various Writers and a General 
Introduction. Edited by George Rice Carpen- 
ter, Professor of Rhetoric and English Compo- 
sition in Columbia University. (The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.00.) In the main this is an 
excellent book, fulfilling the purpose expressed 
by the author to “ present extracts of consider- 
able length from the works of each of the chief 
American prose writers.” We cannot, however, 
understand why Walt Whitman should be in- 
cluded in the list of chief American prose writ- 
ers; any one of a dozen writers like Whipple, 
Willis, Holland, and even George D. Prentice, 
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had a larger effect on American prose than 
Whitman, whatever we may say of his poetry. 
Indeed, Walt Whitman as a prose-writer is in- 
significant. But Professor Carpenter’s book is 
a good one. A reading of it will give a glimpse 
of a strong line of writers, forming, with the 
single exception, America’s literary. vertebral 
column. 


Tne NEw ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTOR- 
ICAL PrincipLes. Edited by Dr. James A. H. 
Murray. Gaincope—Germanizing (Volume IV.) 
By Henry Bradley, Hon. M. A. Oxon., Sometime 
President of the Philological Society. _ (Henry 
Frowde, New York. Each double section $1.25.) 
We are more than gratified with the pace at 
which this great Oxford English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles is advancing toward com- 
pletion. This October number adds a double 
section of 120 pages to the work. Another 
double section in the letter H, by Dr. Murray, 
is promised Jan. 1, and yet another by Mr. 
Bradley in the letter G, April 1. The work in 
these sections is already in press and will very 
nearly fill the alphabetical series to the end of 
the letter H. Every new section not only car- 
ries the work forward by another step but adds 
to the usefulness of those previously published. 
Three volumes are now complete and twelve 
single sections in volumes IV and V. 


THE Successors oF HoMER. By W. C. Law- 
ton, Senior Classical Professor in the Adelphi 
College, Brooklyn. (The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50.) In this little book Professor Lawton 
has done a work which was, perhaps, well worth 
doing, and he has done it well. Scholars may 
differ about many things taken for settled by 
him; but ordinary readers, for whom the book 
has been made, will thank him for his clear and 
interesting outline of what is known about the 
followers, and, in greater or less degree, imitat- 
ors, of Homer down to about 400 before Christ. 
Many translations of fragments, hymns and 
parts of other Greek poems will serve to give the 
general reader an impression of the nature of 
the literature discussed. Of course such a book 
can be of little value to those who purpose to 
make a thorough study of Greek literature, 
which can be done only by reading the originals. 


THE FATAL GIFT. By F. Frankfort Moore. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) A 
romance of 380 closely printed pages ending 
with “If only but it was not to be— 
it was not to be!” seems hardly worth while. 
In fact, it is not worth while; yet Mr. Moore 
makes it decidedly interesting from beginning 
to end. We take a great liking to Jimmy and — 
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follow him with interest to what we know all 
the time is to be his fate. 
“him go without a groan, feeling how easy it 
would have been for the facts to have been dif- 
erent—just a twirl or two of Mr. Moore’s pen. 
Mr. Moore has the “ fatal gift”’ in one sense of 
the phrase, and in everything that he writes he 
gives fascinating evidence of it. The present 
story is both romance and novel, charmingly 
written; but marred by not a few grievous 
faults. 


THE GOEDE VROUW OF MANA-HA-TA AT HOME 
AND IN Socrery, 1609-1760. By Mrs. John 
King Van Rensselaer. (Charles Scribner’s.Sons. 
$2.00.) This large and handsome book has, we 
think, an unfortunate title, one that fails to at- 
tract the popular eye; but it is a book of great 
interest charmingly written. It is an historical 
sketch of woman’s life in New York from the 
days of Hendrick Hudson down to the death of 
the last Dutch matron in 1756. We have not 
room to describe such a work. Tue amount of 
valuable information contained in it is really 
very great; moreover, it is strikingly pictur- 
esque in incident and description. Every per- 
son interested in the early history of New York 
will find the book helpful and thoroughly engag- 
ing. Public libraries will do well to make note 
of it for early purchase. 


T'HE REJUVENATION OF MISS SEMAPHORE. By 
Hal Godfrey. (Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.25.) This is well sub-entitled “a farcical 
novel”; it would have been better called a 
humorous grotesque. It is. very amusing in a 
quite original way. A pair of spinster sisters 
buy a philter warranted to reduce them to any 
stage of young life that they might desire. The 
elder one by accident breaks the flagon and 
spills the liquid. She is able, however, to save 
some of it, which she greedily gulps down. The 
dose was strong enough to turn her into a young 
and wailing baby! Out of this situation come 
many ludicrous incidents which keep the pages 
continuously stirring with fun. Of course it is 
very ridiculous; and we toss the book aside with 
a sense of having been humbugged. 


THE ForrTy-FOoURTH ANNUAL REPORT comes 
to us from the State Superintendent in New 
York for the school year ending July 31, 1897. 
(Wynkoop Hallenbeck Crawford Co., State 
Printers, New York and Albany.) The report 
calls attention among other matters which of 
necessity must be treated in every report to 
some matters which, though of prime impor- 
tance, do not come in as a matter of course and 
therefore have exceptional interest, such, for ex- 
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ample, as the remarks on “ Bvil Literature,” 
and the damage it is doing to the school popu- 
lation; the effect of the “ Curfew Ordinance ” 
where it has been adopted and the large de- 
crease in juvenile crime which is traced to its 
influence; the pension scheme for teachers, and 
the backwardness of the rural schools in pro- 
viding themselves with school libraries. 


THE Lost PRovINcCES: How VANSITTART 
CAME Back To France. By Louis Tracy. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) This story is 
a sequel to “An American Emperor,” by the 
same author. Again we have a great military 
struggle between France and Germany for pos- 
session of Alsace and. Lorraine. From begin- 
ning to end the action is tumultuous and excit- 
ing to a degree. Romance of the most modern 
sort displays itself immoderately but always 
with a breathlessly captivating effect. It is an 
extravaganza just short of fantastical; yet it 
seems real while one is reading. We could easily 
have too many such stories; the trick would 
soon grow stale. So far, however, Mr. Tracy is 
readably fresh as well as vastly entertaining. 
The Lost Provinces is one of the best books that 
he has written. 


BUCCANEERS AND PIRATES OF OUR COASTS. 
By Frank R. Stockton. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.) With illustrations sufficiently 
murderous, and with a clash of sabers on almost 
every page, this book of buccaneers will stir the 
blood of young people who care for stories that 
tell of wild fighting on pirate ships and lawless 
riots ashore in the time when the ocean was not 
at command of steam’s civilizing power. These 
blood-curdling adventures which Mr. Stockton 
makes duly entertaining have a fair show of gen- 
uine history in them. The buccaneers and pirates 
did flourish and rollic all arouuu our Southern ~ 
coasts and the islands near by. They were a 
wretched and romantic lot of whom we can now 
read with amiable interest. Mr. Stockton has 
given the charm of his genius to the book. 


Tue Story or JOHN G. Paton, TOLD FOR 
Youne Forks; Or, Thirty Years Among South 
Sea Cannibals. By the Rev. James Paton, B.A. 
(New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 
This is a new copyright edition of a very inter- 
esting book, full of stirring scenes and blood- 
curdling adventures among the South Sea can- 
nibals. A Country IDYL, AND OTHER 
Stories. By Sarah Knowles Bolton. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25.) 
Twenty-nine short stories fill up this attractive 
book. They are written in the simple, straight- 
forward style always at Mrs. Bolton’s command, 
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and young folks cannot fail to find them charm- 
ing. A good portrait of the author faces the 
title page. 

ROSE A CHARLITTE. An Acadien Romance. 
By Marshall Saunders. (Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. $1.50.) While this story of contempo- 
rary Acadien life is interesting, it is not told 
with much art. The author’s style somehow 
fails to make us live with her people and feel 
their reality. There is an air of fiction in it all. 
No doubt the life of the Acadiens is correctly 
described, but not with the informing power of 
the true story-teller, not with the fascination 
which the author’s “ Beautiful Joe” in some de- 
gree had. Parts of the story are notably attrac- 
tive for their glimpses of the Acadien country 
and for a certain touch, difficult to describe, as 
of a novice practicing upon turning the raw ma- 
terials of observation into drama. 

A SOLDIER OF THE LEGION. By Charles Led- 
yard Norton. (Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co. 
$1.50.) This soldier of the legion is not the 
one who “lay dying in Algiers,” but a brave 
‘and patriotic American of the great Revolution- 
ary War. Mr. Norton’s story is woven around 
the lives of two boys, one from Carolina, one 
from Virginia—Carolinus Bassett and William 
Henry Harrison, afterward Governor of Indiana 
Territory and President of the United States. 
The surrender of Cornwailis at. Yorktown, In- 
dian fighting and the thrilling experiences of sol- 
diers and frontiersmen are graphically woven in 
with the main thread of American history aur- 
ing General Harrison’s life. It is a good and 
interesting book for young people to read. 

DomiTi1a. By S. Baring-Gould. (New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.50.) A ro- 
mance of the days of the Emperor Domitian, 
when Christianity was creeping, like a faint, 
sweet light, into the heathen darkness of Rome. 
Mr. Baring-Gould has written this story with 
admirable art; the atmosphere and the manners 
of the time are vigorously sketched. Luke, the 
evangelist, is one of the dramatis personae, and 
with Domitian as chief villain the contrast is 
bold enough. A strong vein of historical color- 
ing runs through the story and in the end is 
made a vivid impression of Christianity at its 
simplest stage. Mr. Baring-Gould has written 
stronger romances; but this one is well worthy 
of his genius. 


IN THE BRAVE Days oF OLD. A Story of 
Adventure in the Time of King James the First. 
By Ruth Hall. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50.) Miss Hall tells a romantic story 
of three hundred years ago, a story of brave days 
and brave people. While it is written for young 
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, 
folks, it is told with a taste and a delicacy of 
style likely to attract older readers and hold_ 
them. Many adventures of a thrilling sort are 
seen through a fine, clear literary atmosphere. 
The publishers have done their part equally well 
with the author. The book is a beautiful piece 
of work at which intelligent, wide-awake boys 
will jump with eagerness. 

MISTRESS NANCY MOLESWoRTH. By Joseph 
Hocking. (New York: Doubleday & McClure. 
$1.00.) This is a stirring romance of the time 
of Charles Stuart, full of adventure, fighting, 
galiant rescues, love and all that can come to 
brave hearts and true. It is a story that suits 
an idle mood and a willing imagination. The 
hero rescues the heroine from captivity ; then in 
turn, when he is a prisoner, she rescues him. 
The movement is lively and the interest is con- 
tinuous enough to hold attention steadily 
throughout the reading—a genuine old-time ro- 
mance. 

THE DESTROYER. By Benjamin Swift. (New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.25.) 
Readers who like a strong taint of insanity for 
the best part of a novel will be delighted with 
The Destroyer, which has a hero madman as its 
chief personage. It is a well written story, but 
thoroughly disagreeable. Dwelling upon mental 
disorder with unflagging unction, the author 
seems to imagine that his readers will bé as 
much delighted as he with the gruesome subject. 
It would be a charming book to read in the re- 
tirement of an asylum. 

THE BLINDMAN’S WORLD, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Edward Bellamy. With an Introduction by 
W. D. Howells. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50.) Fifteen stories by the late Ed- 
ward Bellamy make up the body of this book, 
for which Mr. Howells has written an apprecia- 
tive foreword. The stories are of a romantic 
east, showing in various ways the imaginative 
activity of Mr. Bellamy’s mind. We do not find 
them above the average of current short stories ; 
they are below the average in point of literary 
art. 





LITERARY NOTES. 

A PROMINENT publisher says that there 
are more copies of Ik Marvel’s “ Reveries of a 
Bachelor” sold in America than of any other 
book, except the Bible. 


....The Rev. Samuel Colcord has consented 
to publish his brilliant and effective lecture in 
Reply to Ingersoll, giving it this title. The 
spirit of the Reply is excellent, and it bristles 
with effective points all turning on the argu- 
ment, which is pursued steadily through the 
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occasionally with much wit, that Christianity 
stands unshaken on the evidence of its fruits. 

....There has been for-some time a Jack in 
Germany of a literary paper that should cover 
all branches of literature and appeal to the 
average reader as well as to scholars. |The 
present month has produced the first number of 
“Das litterarische Echo” (Berlin: Fontane), 
which answers such requirements to the full. It 
will be published fortnightly under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Josef Ettlinger. 


....-Two years ago the Revue des Deur 
Mondes published a series of letters, “Le Roman 
d’une Inconnue,” professing to be addressed by 
a young woman to a captain in the French 
Army. Prefacing them by the announcement 
that they had come into his possession in a man- 
ner which he was not at liberty to disclose, M. 
Brunetiére assured his readers that these letters 
were genuine. It has come to light, however, 
that several pages of the letters are taken al- 
most verbatim from Balzac’s “ Le Lys dans la 
Vallée.” 


.-The life of the late Harold Frederic was 
not a long one. He was forty-two when he died 
last month, in London. In literary activity, 
however, Mr. Frederic’s career was typical of 
unspared, skillful and varied work, from a man 
of brilliant gifts and of strong literary con- 
scientiousness. Their fruits were condensed 
into twenty-two years of steady journalism 
and book-writing. He was an architect’s 
draughtsman in his native town and a reporter 
until 1876; after that -came successively his 
editorial charge of The Utica Observer, The 
Albany Journal, his connection with the New 
York Times as its London correspondent. On 
his novels depends his best fame. ‘“ Seth’s 
Brother’s Wife” (1887), “In the Valley,” a 
vivid historical picture (1889), “The Lawton 
Girl” (1890), “The Copperhead,” another 
strong bit of sectional history in fiction (1894), 
“The Damnation of Theron Ware” (1896) in- 
clude his best. “March Hares” (a tour de 
force) and a new serial by him are the end of 
the group. ‘“ Theron Ware” is his masterpiece. 
It depicts certain phases of American society 
with the precision of a Meissonier, and the ef- 
fectiveness of far broader art. Every touch 
tells, and the keenness of a most careful 
psychologist is veiled in the art of a born story- 
teller on serious lines. The moral of the book— 
an intellectual moral—is perfectly worked out. 

n “Theron Ware” Mr. Frederic’s fame will 
probably float for at least a generation, per- 
haps longer. 
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lecture and pressed home with great force, and: 


- The Lost City. By J. E. Badger. 
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EDITORIALS. 


On the 8th of December Tor INDEPENDENT 
will be fifty years old. We intend to make 
no noisy demonstrations in honor of the oc- 
casion, but we would be pleased if such of 
our subscribers as have read the paper from 
the beginning would kindly send us their 
names. One of the first editors, Dr. Storrs, 
still survives; the others, Dr. Bacon, Dr. 
Thompson and Dr. Leavitt, have passed to 
their rest. 





PAYING FOR THE PHILIPPINES. 


WHEN Germany held France by the throat 
she showed no mercy. She exacted the ces- 
sion of Alsace, part of Lorraine and the pay- 
ment of the enormous sum of one thousand 
million dollars. We have concluded our war 
with Spain with equal success, and we have 
demanded the cession to us of the vastly less 
valuable Philippine Islands and Porto Rico; 
and instead of asking hundreds of millions 
of money, we are actually negotiating to pay 
Spain perhaps forty million dollars for the 
expenditures she has made in developing 


the islands which we take. The contrast is 


wide as the Atlantic. 

And we do right. We ought not to desire 
to plunder Spain. We ought to help rather 
than injure her. We would have no small 
haggling over the matter. We did not go to 
war for the Philippines, we have not yet 
fully closed our fingers about them, altho 
they are easily within our reach, and we 
have only delayed to do what we can easily 
do, and what Spain is powerless to prevent. 
So, if we take the Philippines, which are a 
valuable possession, and which Spain could 
easily sell to European Powers, it is not im- 
proper that we should pay for them. We 
would not have our commissioners insist too 
stoutly that only that sum should be paid 
which Spain has actually spent for internal 
improvements. They are worth more than 
that; and if we should have to reopen the 
war they would cost us a good deal more 
than that. We do not, then, limit our com- 
missioners. For aught we can say the sum 
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might be two or three times as much as the 
sum suggested. It would be no burden to 
us, as the customs receipts would cover the 
interest easily. What we have at heart is 
that we deal leniently with Spain and. make 
her recovery as easy as possible. We do not 
desire to bankrupt as well as conquer her 
while enriching ourselves. 





THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 

Tuis number of Tur INDEPENDENT goes to 
press before the results of the election are 
announced. As we cannot foresee what 
these results will be, we are unable to com- 
ment. upon them. The campaign in some 
parts of the country has been an exciting 
one, and at the close of it some features of 
the contest may be noticed in review. The 
fact that nearly two-thirds of the Demo- 
cratic candidates for Congress are openly 
committed to the Chicago Silver platform of 
1896, while the remaining nominees have 
dodged the issue, has not attracted the atten- 
tion which should have been given to it. In 
several States local issues have obscured 
this very important one and have in some 
measure controlled or affected the vote for 
members of the House. Popular indignation 
excited by the shortcomings of the War De- 
partment appears to have deprived Repub- 
lican Congressional candidates of thesupport 
of some who have overlooked the attitude 
of Democratic candidates toward the cur- 
rency, but the effect of this indignation at 
the polls cannot be estimated accurately in 
advance. It may be slight; it may be very 
considerable. 'CThe Republicans have had to 
contend everywhere against the hostile in- 
fluence of what is called Algerism; in Penn- 
sylvania they appear to have suffered by rea- 
son of a revolt against a boss, and in the 
Northeastern States they have met in their 
own party the opposition of some who do not 
approve the President’s policy concerning the 
Philippines. On this last issue they may have 
drawn a few votes from the Democratic 
party. 
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In New York Colonel Roosevelt has been 
seriously handicapped by the executive and 
legislative record of his party during the 
term of Governor Black. The appointment 
of Mr. Payn, the official report concerning 
expenditures on the canals, the election law, 
and the attitude of the Governor toward 
civil service reform have tended to deprive 
him of some votes which were cast for the 
Republican ticket at the last election. More- 
over, tite public utterances of Colonel Roose- 
velt, the Governor, and the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor with respect to the canal expenditures 
have not been in perfect accord; and the 
Governor has gained nothing for his party 
by seeming to regard Secretary Alger as a 
man deserving of more commendation than 
the candidate named ‘to succeed himself at 
Albany. 

Colonel Roosevelt has undeservedly suf- 
fered in the estimation of some who do not 
know him because of his occasional associa- 
tion with Senator Platt; also because of his 
somewhat perfunctory and brief commen- 
dation of the administration of Governor 
Black. Certain Independents, resenting 
his refusal of a separate nomination at 
their hands, have drawn voters from 
him by means of an independent ticket. 
Others, heretofore in agreement with him 
in the advocacy of honest methods in 
politics and government, have deserted him 
in this campaign because of his attitude to- 
ward what is called national expansion; but 
it is possible that the loss of these voters has 
been made up by gains from the other party 
on the same issue. It must be admitted that 
he has been weighted down in the race by 
the popular disapproval of the course of the 
present Governor, of the canal expenditures, 
and of certain legislation believed to have 
been procured by the influence of Senator 
Platt, and that for various reasons he has 
lost the support of a considerable number of 
independents to whom in the past his record 
has been faultless and with whom he has 
labored for honest and just and intelligent 
government. It has been a curious cam- 
paign; many persons appear to have been 
moved by whims and other insufficient 
causes to oppose much which they have been 
accustomed to support. Colonel Roosevelt 
has made an exceptionally vigorous canvass, 
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working energetically and continuously to 
the very end. 

His Democratic opponents have exhibited 
considerable political sagacity in taking all 
possible advantage of adverse popular senti- 
ment concerning the administration of Gov- 
ernor Black and the legislation enacted dur- 
ing his term. While they have been assisted 
by the compact organization of their party 
in the city, they have suffered by reason of 
the rule of Mr. Croker, who procured the 
nomination of an unknown man for the 
office of Governor. They have lost some- 
thing. also on account of the attempt of 
Croker to intimidate and control the bench. 
It is especially noticeable at the end of the 
campaign that the independent voters, of 
whom there are so many in the State, do 
not appear to be acting in harmony, but are 
scattered about, and that in many instances 
the action which they have determined to 
take is opposed to the course which might 
reasonably have been predicted for them. 
This divergence from what seemed to be 
settled rules has complicated the situation 
and disturbed the calculations of the politi- 
cal prophets. 





PEACE IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


WE have been told that the election in 
North Carolina would be “ peaceful,” that 
it was now assured that there would be no- 
outbreak or fighting at the polls. So we have 
heard of peace at Warsaw, of making a 
desert and calling it peace. We presume we 
shall hear of no violent “ race war” on elec- 
tion day, because the negroes have been 
frightened away from the polls. 

It is amazing what a dangerous, bloody 
creature the North Carolina negro is. His 
mere walking unarmed to the polls is an in- 
surrection. If the Republicans and Popu- 
lists of North Carolina unite on a ticket with 
a few negroes on it and elect their candi- 
dates, then the whole State is humiliated; 
more than that, it is assaulted, and it be- 
comes necessary for the White Democrats to 
offer forcible resistance in defense of their 
commonwealth. There are not many negro 
office holders in North Carolina, but yet 
there are some in counties in which the ne- 
groes are in the majority. Why should a 
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hegro want to vote anyhow? If he will 
vote why should he not vote a pure white 
Democratic ticket ? What right has a negro 
to take an office by election which properly 
belongs only to the white man ? 

These are questions to which the white 
Democrat of North Carolina can give but 
a single answer. If negroes will vote for 
white men all right; but if they will think 
of electing negroes to office then they must 
not be allowed to vote. The method taken 
is an easy one. In counties where the ne- 
groes have votes enough to carry an elec- 
tion they must be kept away from the polls. 
So the white Democrats make their demon- 
strations. They gather in companies on 
horseback, as it were in squadrons of war, 
each wearing a blood-red shirt, and other- 
wise decked with red badges, cheered on by 
women decked femininely red, and they gal- 
lop about Wilmington and into the country 
where the negroes in large numbers are at 
work in the field, and shoot off their pistols 
and guns in an alarming way, and make it 
generally clear that if black men should ven- 
ture to try to go to the polls that would 
be a dangerous breach of the peace. For 
it is not necessary for a negro to take a gun 
to become dangerous to the peace; a ballot 
is even worse. We do not hear of any negro 
squadrons, only negro voters, a hundred and 
ten thousand of them. To be sure there are 


nearly twice as many white voters, but why ‘ 


should negroes vote at all, especially in the 
eastern counties, where they are numerous ? 
So, for their protection, as the ballot is not 
sufficient, the white people there have 
organized a thousand “ White Government 
Union clubs,” and each member wears a 
white and red button, the white for suprem- 
acy, the red for the blood it may cost. It 
is said that the negroes are “ sullen.” 
strange ! 


How 
It is said that the white men were 
‘determined to carry the State in some 
way.” Evidently. It is said that they “ ear- 
nestly hoped that this might be done peace- 
ably.” Certainly, again; guns and red flan- 
nel are good for peace. Then in the negro 
counties the one negro member of Congress 
has been warned not to speak, and Republi- 
can meetings have been interdicted. Of 


course, for, as they say, they “do not pro- 
pose to have the negroes inflamed.” 
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We would not be surprised if the returns 
should show a handsome Democratic ma- 
jority. The voters are probably Republican 
by a safe majority, but along the South 
Carolina border they will not be allowed to 
vote; the “ red-shirts ” will see to that. We 
wonder what white men in New York or 
Massachusetts would do if a political party 
should attempt to frighten them from the 
polls. We think there would be something 
more than the threat of bloodshed. Never- 
theless the negroes do right not to organize 
counter armed demonstrations. Of course 
they have the right to vote as they have the 
right to resist violence. But such a right is 
one purely of self-defense, never of aggres- 
sion. All the forces that abide in Time are 
on their side. The rights they have already 
gained in North Carolina are a promise of 
full rights in the future. Every year helps 
them. Every boy that gets an education 
strengthens them to know and claim their 
full political rights. Such resistance is to 
be expected, and will for a while be success- 
ful, but not through the next century. One 
of these days, when the negro is able, with 
his education and his wealth, to enforce his 
rights as is the white man, he will get them; 
and then we shall not have to mutter or 
utter useless complaints against the Presi- 
dent because he does not enforce a republic 
in reality as well as a republican form of 
government in a dozen of our States. 





“VASSAL STATES.” 

Gop forbid that the prognostication of 
Senator Hoar should ever come true of the 
United States. What he would fear for our 
country is that we may be transformed from 
a pure republic into “a vulgar, common- 
place empire founded upon physical force, 
controlling subject races and vassal States, 
in which inevitably one class must forever 
rule and other classes must forever obey.” 
We should not merely deprecate such a con- 
dition; we should abhor it. 

Senator Hoar says again: 

“Are you going to have a subject people, 
without trial by jury, without habeas corpus, 
governed not by their own legislative assemblies, 
but by preetors and proconsuls?” 

Not if we understand the temper of the 
American people. That is not our kind of 
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government. It is not what our people 
would for an instant allow. It is far from 
necessary, even with the acquisition of the 
entire Philippine group and. the annexation, 
should it be asked of us, of Cuba as well as 
Porto Rico. 

Such a proconsular government is not in 
the minds of those who believe in annexa- 
tion for beneficent purposes. They believe 
in self-government for Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. We have no question that 
when a form of government is recommended 
and adopted for Porto Rico it will give the 
island self-government under its own local 
legislature. The same will be the case in 
Luzon and, just as fast as it can be pro- 
vided for, in the other Philippine Islands. 
Let our readers carefully peruse the article 
in this issue by Mr. Bray, and they will 
learn something worth knowing‘ about the 
Filipinos. Even if we greatly discount his 
description as that of an interested or 
prejudiced witness, yet there remains a 
great deal of truth in it. Those Malays 
ought to have the chance of self-govern- 
ment, and we may. be sure it will be given 
them. 

The plan of inaugurating self-govern- 
ment buries all the bogies of an enormous 
standing army to consist of hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers. When people rule 
themselves they will not need to fight for 
their liberty. What army there may be 
there will, like our bit of an army on the 
Indian frontier, be a virtual police force, 
recruited among the people of the Islands, 
‘ and more than supported from the income 
of the Islands. Were we to rule as Spain 
rules, we should have a constant insurrec- 
tion on our hands and should need such an 
enormous army; but that is not the Amer- 
ican idea. 

Nor are the American people simply led 
captive by a crazy enthusiasm for ‘ mani- 
fest. destiny,” such as Mr. Schurz talks 
against. We did not go to war for “ mani- 
fest destiny,” nor do we demand the Islands 
for such a reason. The reason is too plain 
to be ignored. We never thought of the 
Philippines, but they fell into our hands by 
no will of ours. We found them in just such 
a revolt as Cuba had been in; and now it 
would, we believe, be contemptible to hand 
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back the Philippines to Spain, with the 
doubled power now to crush them, seeing 
that we have sent back her soldiers from 
Cuba, and left only the Filipinos to be dealt 
with as rebels. 

Nor are we frightened by the talk of the 
“millions ‘of Spaniards, negroes, creoles, 
Malays, Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, Tagals 
and savage tribes,” whom Mr. Schurz de- 
scribes as “alien to us.” We have little 
patience with the inconsistency which in one 
breath declares them unfit for self-govern- 
ment as a part of the territory of the United 
States, while at the same time demanding 
for them independent self-government, and 
yet handing them back to the tyranny of 
Spam. And we have as little respect for the 
unconscious jingoism which imagines that 
only Anglo-Saxons and Germans are fit for 
self-government. We have the highest re- 
spect for Mr. Schurz’s integrity of purpose, 
but we remember that this is an old and 
sore spot with him, and that it was really 
his opposition, with that of Senator Sumner, 
that is responsible for the unfortunate blun- 
der by which President Grant was thwarted 
in his effort to secure possession of Santo 
Domingo, with the full consent of its people, 
just such glad consent as we anticipate in 
the Philippines. 





ENGLAND INSISTENT. 

It looks as if England had made up her 
mind that she had come to the limit of pro- 
viding means for the aggression of other 
and hostile powers and were going to insist 
upon some more satisfactory arrangement. 
After the last agreement in Africa she set 
about developing the territories committed 
to her, and was making reasonable progress 
when suddenly a French expedition, from 
no one knew exactly where, appeared on the 
upper waters of the Niger and insisted on 
the right of way to the ocean. Now, after 
much cost, she has destroyed the power of 
Mahdism only to find another French ex- 
pedition calmly resting on the Nile and lay- 
ing claim, if not to the Nile itself, to the 
most fertile province of that region and to 
a right of way.to the Mediterranean. 

The situation in China is not dissimilar. 
For years England has done about all there 
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has been done to open up the Empire to for- 
eign commerce. When diplomacy has been 
needed France has played a prominent part, 
but when it came to actual work in the shape 
of railroadsor other useful concessions she has 
been conspicuous by her absence. Russia, 
however, has been much in evidence. 
Steadily pushing her way down she has 
claimed point after point and taken them, 
too, until now she has practically, if not of- 
ficially, absorbed a treaty port open by all 
rules of international law to every cther na- 
tion. Not content with this she has insisted 
on her right virtually to neutralize the value 
of English mining concessions in Central 
China, by forcing her own control on the 
railroad through that region. When Eng- 
land protested and secured the support of 
the Emperor at Peking there came a revo- 
lution, the Emperor was deposed and now 
the most virulent anti-English influence is 
supreme. 

What makes all this so much more exas- 
perating is that neither of these Powers con- 
tributes more than a very small share to the 
local prosperity of the countries where they 
go, or to the general interests of trade. There 
is not a single French colony in the world 
that shows genuine growth. Algeria is prob- 
ably the best, but that is little more than a 
sort of annex, where certain officials get 
a chance to practice for other places. Who 
ever hears of Anam, Cambodia, Cochin 
China, Senegal or French Guiana, in connec- 
tion with commercial or industrial develop- 
ment? But for the seizure of Madagascar, 
and the exploits of Major Marchand, the 
world at large would scarcely know that 
France held over 3,500,000 square miles of 
colonial possessions. The rights of way she 
wants on the Niger and the Nile, if we may 
judge from the past, she will use for little 
more than freebooting expeditions, to harass 
her more progressive and successful rival, 
just as she uses the Mekong, not to develop 
Cambodia but to vex Siam and prevent her 
legitimate growth. 

So with Russia. Wherever she goes she 
erects a wall against the world. She allows 
no education worthy the name, permits no 
liberty of personal action or freedom of indi- 
vidual thought. Her one aim seems to be to 
aggrandize herself, not by assisting others, 
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but at the expense of others. France seeks 
territory, and having secured it leaves it to 
lie fallow. Russia seeks subjects, and hav- 
ing secured them drains them of every pos- 
sible penny to fill her treasury and then 
stamps them with the distinctive Slavic 
stamp and isolates them from the rest of the 
world. 

So far England has been commendably 
patient. She has yielded on the Niger and in 
China until it seemed as if the charge were 
true that she would give up anything and 
everything rather than fight. The cool claim 
to the Bahr-el-Ghazal, however, and the 
isolation if not seizure of New Chwang seem 
to have aroused her to the conviction that 
unless she is willing to withdraw practically 
from China and lose much of the value of 
Egypt she must take prompt decided action. 
Will she have to fight? We do not believe 
she will. France is in no condition for war 
and neither is Russia.. Germany appears to 
have become convinced that she has more 
to hope for from an agreement with England, 
which will enable her to share in the returns 
that always come from English colonial ex- 
pansion, than from repetitions of the South 
Africa and Kiao-Chau experiments, which 
so far have not proved successful. As for 
Russia it is becoming increasingly manifest 
that however sincere the Czar himself may 
be in his manifesto, his shrewder ministers 
look upon it rather as a pretext for avoiding 
any unwelcome duties that might seem to be 
involved in the Franco-Russian Alliance, and 
as a possible sop to the Anglo-Saxon Cer- 
berus. 





OUR GOVERNMENT AND THE 
NICARAGUA CANAL. 

NEw complications affecting the construc- 
tion of the projected Nicaragua Canal have 
been caused by the recent action of the 
Nicaraguan Government. On November 1st 
Nicaragua ceased to be an independent re- 
public and became a State in the new fed- 
eration called the United States of Central 
America. On the preceding day the Con- 
gress of Nicaragua ratified by unanimous 
vote a concession which President Zelaya 
had granted to Edward Eyre, of New York, 
and Edward F. Cragin, of Chicago. The 
first of these gentlemen is a partner in the 
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house of W. R. Grace & Co., which for many 
years past has been engaged in trade with 
South America; the second represents cer- 
tain eontractors who have done a consider- 
able part of the work on Chicago’s great 
drainage canal, and who could use their ma- 
chinery to advantage in Nicaragua. This 
concession, which empowers the owners of 
it to form a company and construct the 
canal, will not be in force until October 10th, 
1899, because the prior grant held by the cor- 
poration which our Congress chartered in 
‘October, 1889, under the name of the Mari- 
time Canal Company, will not expire until 
that date. This old grant, which may be 
called the Menocal concession, provides for 
an extension of its term of ten years by 
Nicaragua, but it was clearly the purpose 
_ of the Nicaraguan Government on the 31st 
ult. to withhold any extension and to give 
the holders of the new concession a clear 
field after October of next year. 

Nicaragua holds that the Menocal conces- 
sion has been forfeited. This opinion was 
expressed in the letter from Minister Rod- 
riguez which Secretary Olney sent to the 
Senate before the Walker Commission be- 
gan its work on the Maritime Company’s 
route. It had been forfeited, he said, because 
the company had not done work enough to 
satisfy the requirements of the grant, and 
also because the company in defiance of a 
prohibitory clause in the concession had 
undertaken to surrender control of the 
project to a government, meaning the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, which under 
the bill then (and now) pending was to hold 
a majority of the stock of the reorganized 
company, guarantee $100,000,000 of its 
bonds, and thus through this agency really 
to build and control the canal. On the 31st 
ult. President Zelaya told the Nicaraguan 
Congress that this concession had been for- 
feited, but he preferred that no attempt to 
enforce a forfeiture should be made now, in- 
asmuch as the grant would expire in October 
next. An examination of the concession and 
a review of the company’s history show that 
if Nicaragua shall insist upon a forfeiture 
it has a pretty good case. 

But this is the concession which is the 
basis of all the attempts in the American 
Congress to promote the construction of the 
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canal, and it was with respect to the route 
and plans of the company holding this con- 
cession that an elaborate and costly inquiry 
was recently made by our Government 
through the agency of the Walker Commis- 
sion. The Commission’s report will be fin- 
ished next month; but before the completion 
of it Nicaragua has practically repudiated 
the grant and transferred the great privilege 
to a new group of capitalists. Then the Re- 
public joins a new federation, and hereafter 
all negotiations concerning this matter must 
be conducted with a federal government 
representing Nicaragua, Salvador and Hon- 
duras, 

It is admitted at Washington that the 
State Department regards with some dis- 
pleasure the action taken by Nicaragua, and 
it is understood that Nicaragua was in- 
formed some time ago that our Government 
preferred that the status quo should be pre- 
served until after Congress should have re- 
ceived and considered the report of the 
Walker Commission. Everybody knows that 
since the long voyage of the “ Oregon” was 
made, and because of the annexation of 
Hawaii and the impending acquisition of the 
Philippines, the American people have de- 
cided that the canal must be constructed 
without any delay that can be avoided, and 
that it should be controlled by this nation. 

Confronted by these complications—to 
which may be added a grant to an English 
steamship company doing business on a part 
of the canal route, and the unknown attitude 
of Costa Rica—what course should our Gov- 
ernment take? Ought it to cling to the 
Menocal concession, one clause of which for- 
bids the surrender of control to any govern- . 
ment, now that Nicaragua undertakes to de- 
prive it of value? Should it attempt to 
make terms with the holders of the new con- 
cession, if they are not forbidden to deal 
with a government? 

Why should not the United States under- 
take to negotiate with the new federation 
and with Costa Rica a treaty empowering 
this country to make the canal, as a work of 
the Government? It would be necessary 
first to reach an understanding with Great 
Britain respecting the abrogation or a re- 
vision of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, but it 
is probable that this obstacle can now be 
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removed. It was not long 2go that the Min- 
ister of the United States in Nicaragua was 
assured by President Zelaya that he would 
not interfere to discredit the Menocal con- 
cession before October, 1899, unless, to use 
his own words, ‘‘ the Government of the 
United States may desire to make a contract 
direct with this government to build the 
canal itself.” For some reasons direct own- 
ership and control by the Government are 
to be preferred to that indirect control exer- 
cised through the agency of a subsidized 
corporation. Conditions affecting this ques- 
tion have undergone a great change dur- 
ing ‘the last few months; and _ our 
Government might now, having due re- 
gard for vested interests, proceed to ac- 
quire a right to cut this canal for the benefit 
of its commerce and for the use of its navy, 
binding itself to keep it open on equal terms 
to the ships of all nations at all times. 





LEISURE AND ART. 


A WRITER in a London journal discussing 
the somewhat worn question of the relation 
that must exist between leisure and art, es- 
pecially poetic art, mentioned Byron and 
Keats as poets exemplifying genius that 
came to its best without leisure. This seems 
to us a begging of the main point. Burns, 
Shelley and Villon might just as well be 
cited as men hard pressed for time. There 
are poets, as there are men in every other 
field of work, who have a way of taking 
time, no matter what opposes, to ease them- 
selves of rhythm and rhyme. Goldsmith de- 
livered his message, such as it was, as com- 
pletely as Wordsworth delivered his; and 
poor Lamb and keenly suffering Hood in 
some way struck the immortal chord. Paul 
Verlaine amid filth and squalor confirmed 
his right to the poet’s garland. 

But there is a just and wholesome view to 
take of genius and its work. Doubtless 
Wordsworth and Tennyson may be safely 
pointed at as having had a far better op- 
portunity to round out their artistic lives 
than Lamb, essentially a poet, or Burns, or 
Villon, or Verlaine, or Poe. Leisure they all 
had, for they took it; but leisure somehow 
will suggest that length of time which be- 
longs to great art. Goethe could give sixty 
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years to a masterpiece while Keats was 
dead at twenty-five. Tennyson could re- 
touch his lyrics and idyls year after year 
until he was an octogenarian; but Poe 
starved and shivered into a tramp’s grave at 
thirty-nine. 

It could profit us nothing to analyze prob- 
abilities and try to find out what Villon 
could have done had he been differently bred 
and had he fallen in pleasanter ways, or 
what might have been Keats's gift to art had 
he lived as iong and as happily as Words- 
worth. Given supreme quality, the next 
thing is quantity. A few golden grains can- 
not certainly be taken as indicating a vast 
mine. Leisure and length of days are the 
test of greatness. It is a common error of 
criticism to say that poetry is necessarily 
the product of youth, and that age destroys ° 
what wooes the Muses. Among the last 
writings of Lord Tennyson were some of 
his finest poems. What youth in the past 
fifty years has surpassed “Crossing the 
Bar” ? 

To make the most of art the artist must 
have ayaple time and a growing and ripening 
genius; The large organisms grow slowly 
and live long. Nature sets the pattern of 
greatness in building her great works. The 
feverish, overstimulated plants that leap 
to maturity in a few days or weeks may 
have a fine ethereal beauty of leaf and 
flower; but the mighty tulip-tree, blooming 
on its hundredth birthday, somehow makes 
the impression of true power and true su- 
premacy. 

When we take a genius like Burns and 
set him beside one like Goethe, or Tenny- 
son, or Hugo, we feel that comparison has 
reached its last odious depth; yet here we 
come face to face with a tremendous fact. 
Burns was a wonder; but he was a deform- 
ity, an organism wrenched and twisted by 
hostile forces entirely separate from those 
that warped his moral nature.’ The same 
must he said to one extent or another of 
Shelley, of Poe, of Verlaine, of Goldsmith, 
of Lamb. Vitality, the staying power, the 
slow, steady, irresistible growth were want- 
ing. This very lack has sometimes, nay, al- 
most generally, been regarded as proof of 
divine genius, and many critics have more 
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than hinted that great poetical genius and 
longevity do not go together. Shakespeare 
is often mentioned as marking by his life 
the extreme length. of masterly productive- 
ness. ; 

We must remember, however, that in the 
England of Shakespeare’s time a man of 
fifty was looked upon as aged. All that is 
changed. Gladstone, Wordsworth, and 
Tennyson brought back the higher limit of 
Plato and Pindar to show us how sound 
genius in a sound body may do the miracles 
of mind beyond three score and ten. It is 
not to Verlaine and Guy de Maupassant 
that we have to look for the limit of great- 
ness in French poetry. Hugo is a better 
model of the largest French genius. In 
America our most impressive poets so far 
‘have been men of leisure and length of days. 
Bryant, Whittier, Longfellow, Emerson, 
Holmes and Lowell stand for our best in 
quality and quantity, and they all died old, 
having lived in pleasant leisure. Poe was 
our wonder of genius, our physical Burns, 
our moral Villon, our poet of few days and 
deep misery; but who can feel that he came 
to what his endowments could, under fa- 
vorable conditions, have done most with? 
He had the poet’s magic; he knew the ways 
of Parnassus; his rhymes haunt us with 
Sapphic strangeness and persistency; but he 
never had leisure; the wolf was at his door 
and the fiend was at his heart-strings. 
Goethe was as bad a man as Poe; but he 
had the strong will, the deep-set vitals, the 
stedfastness of longevity that was bred in 
him, and for good or for bad he accom- 
plished the full measure of his genius. 





In a letter which he recently gave to the 
press Secretary Long said: 


“The experience of the war has shown that 
the success and clean record of the navy were 
in large measure due to the fact that the De- 
partment was not subjected to the necessity of 
making any civilian appointments, or any ap- 
pointments whatever except upon professional 
examination.” 


A great many civilian appointments were 
made by the War Department especially in 
those branches of the service which are re- 
sponsible for the army’s supplies, the trans- 
portation of troops, and the work of inspec- 
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tion. Those who severely criticise the De- 
partment assert that demoralization or par- 
alysis was caused by these appointments 
and that the effect of them may be seen in 
the shortage of supplies, the lack of thor- 
ough and competent inspection, and the de- 
plorable condition of certain camps as dis- 
closed by testimony recently taken by the 
War: Inquiry Commission. It may be in- 
ferred from Secretary Long’s letter that in 
his opinion such appointments do not pro- 
mote “success ” and the making of a “ clean 
record.” The Commission should inquire 
about the real effect of these appointments 
in the army before it closes the investiga- 
tion. It is a question of importance and 
should not be neglected. 





Some criticism has been passed on the 
President because he has not used his power 
to enforce the rights of United States citi- 
zens in Illinois and North Carolina. As to 
the latter State, the conditions are no worse, 
rather better, than they have been often for 
twenty years in the South, during which 
time no President has felt himself author- 
ized to interfere. In Illinois a new and 
strange condition exists, where the Governor 
appears to be setting-at defiance the rights 
of citizens for interstate travel and labor. 
The authority of the President to interfere 
is based on two provisions of the Constitu- 
tion; one, that which gives Congress the 
power of “calling forth the militia to exe- 
cute the laws of the Union, suppress insur- 
rections and repel invasions,” and the other 
that which declares that “‘ the United States 
shall guarantee to every State in this Union 
a republican form of government, and shall 
protect each of them against invasion, and, 
on the application of the Legislature or of 
the Executive (when the Legislature cannot 
be convened), against domestic violence.” 
In accordance with these provisions, Section 
5299 of the Revised Statutes declares that 
“it shall be lawful for the President, and it 
shall be his duty,” to protect the citizens of 
a State in their equal rights whenever the 
constituted authorities of the State fail to 
do so, and that this failure “ shall be deemed 
a denial by such State of the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” But the President. cannot 
rely on rumor; he must have some official in- 
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formation, always to be had in time, of such 
denial. We believe there has been such de- 
nial in Illinois; but the President must wait 
for some complaint to be made to him by 
those injured, or from the courts whose in- 
junction is resisted by the Governor. The 
course of law is not yet exhausted. The 
Legislature has not yet acted—it may im- 
peach the Governor—neither have the courts 
been heard from. The President must do 
things in an orderly way without pre- 
cipitation. 





WE are very glad this week to be able to 
publish a long article by Mr. Howard W. 
Bray, of Singapore, the man through whom 
the negotiations with Aguinaldo were made 
by Consul-General Pratt of which we have 
heard so much. Mr. Bray explodes the idea 
that the Filipinos are savages, and he be- 
lieves they are superior to the Cubans and 
as able to maintain a republic under Ameri- 
can protection; but an attempt on our part 
to annex the islands he opposes. He seems 
to have the idea that annexation would 
mean government as by a Roman proconsul, 
the islands to be exploited for our American 
purposes, as they have been for Spanish 
gain. We do not so understand it. Mr. Bray 
declares that the Filipinos “do not wish -to 
be under the dominion of America for inter- 
nal affairs.” Neither, we trust, do Ameri- 
cans wish it; that is not our sort of govern- 
ment. We believe equally in self-government 
for internal purposes. We would have the 
Philippines an integral part of a great repub- 
lic, which may at last grow into that “ feder- 
ation of the world” which poets dream of. 





OnE of the most startling incidents of the 
past week is the return to Philadelphia and 
to prison of Gideon W. Marsh, formerly 
president of the Keystone National Bank, 
which collapsed seven years ago. It was a 
political bank, one in which the City Treas- 
urer kept nearly $400,000 of the city’s funds, 
on which he drew interest for himself and, 
presumably, for the Ring. He is now in 
prison for his crime. The Quay speakers in 
this campaign have been hinting that John 
Wanamaker, their hottest opponent,. was 
likely to be implicated in the bank scandal 
when all was known that the absconded 
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Marsh could tell; whereupon Mr. Wana- 
maker, in the most positive way, published 
in a speech that if Marsh would return and 
tell the whole truth he would use his utmost 
influence to help him and start him in life 
after he had served his sentence. Mr. Marsh 
read the appeal to him where he was on the 
Pacific Coast, and has returned. It was too 
late to affect the election, but it is a satisfac- 
tion to Mr. Wanamaker’s friends, and bodes 
no good to the Ring. 





Wuat Joseph H. Choate said in a 
recent speech on the attempt of Mr. Croker 
to put the judiciary of this city under his 
eontrol, is well worth reading as the opinion 
of a great lawyer on a famous case abroad, 
and as indicating what is the danger which 
Tammany threatens: 


“In this connection let me point to heroic 
Zola—that real hero who will yet march 
through the streets of Paris triumphant, with 
Dreyfus, regenerated, by his side. There was 
a civil court. Did you ever read the proceed- 
ings in that court ? Why, it would take Mark 
Twain himself, with all his capital powers, to 
describe it. The man was presumed guilty un- 
til he could prove himself innocent. He was 
never allowed to prove himself innocent or to 
prove anything at all. There was no right of 
cross-examination. There was no law of evi- 
dence. Witnesses harangued the Court. 
Officers harangued the jury. The counsel, of 
course, harangued and intimidated each other. 
And poor Zola was sent off into exile—banished, 
but set free—the only way a Frenchman can 
find freedom to-day—by a civil court that had 
lost its independence and had to obey the same 
great power of the State.” 





THE National Conference on the Foreign 
Policy of the United States at Saratoga in 
August last adopted a resolution recommend- 
ing that provision should be made “ for the 
exemption from capture of private property 
at sea, in accordance with the most enlight- 
ened sentiment of mankind.” This was laid 
before the President a few weeks later by a 
comniittee of prominent men. The New York 
Chamber of Commerce now has under con- 
sideration a memorial addressed to the Presi- 
dent by Mr. Charles Henry Butler and 
others, who urge him to convene an inter- 
national conference at Washington in order 
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that the Powers may agree to make “ pri- 
vate property on the sea free from capture, 
during war.” Such an agreement ought to 
be made. It would be made by any inter- 
national conference called to consider the 
question. This country may with propriety 
invite the Powers to take part in such a con- 
ference, which might be held immediately 
after the conclusion of our peace negotia- 
tions with Spain. 





OxnE of our Presbyterian contempo- 
raries, speaking of the clubbing list of the 
Assembly Herald with various papers, inelud- 
ing THE INDEPENDENT, says: 

“Tt is certainly surprising to see such papers 

as here specified given special Presbyterian 
recognition. They are leading and influential 
forces in their specific lines of journalism, but 
they have not the most remote relation to us as 
Church allies. None of them will ob- 
ject to coming into Presbyterian homes, or to 
receiving free advertising at our Assembly com- 
mittee’s expense, but their managers and edi- 
tors are, in our judgment, too honest to claim 
recognition as ‘ allies of our Boards,’ and to be 
taken by Presbyterians upon this ground.” 
THE INDEPENDENT does consider itself an 
ally of the various Boards of the Presby- 
terian Church, as of all other Churches, and 
has had many cordial words from the offi- 
cers of the Boards in recognition of its serv- 
ices. It holds that each denomination does 
its own work better for understanding the 
work of others, and it seeks to supply that 
need. 





OnE of our ablest monthly reviews gives a 
brief account of the recent troubles among 
the Chippewa Indians in Minnesota and con- 
cludes by saying: 

“It begins to look as if the Administration 
of the Indian Bureau of the Interior Depart- 
ment could never be reformed, and that the 
whole thing had better be abolished.” 


This sweeping condemnation of the Indian 
Bureau is hardly justified by the facts in 
this particular case. In the words of the old 
Schoolmen, let us distinguish. The causes 
of the outbreak among the Chippewa Indians 
are manifold. Among their complaints are 
these: That Congress ‘has failed to make ap- 
propriations of money due them under old 
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agreements. The Indian Office has asked for 
this appropriation in vain; the blame rests 
on Congress. They complain of the extrav- 
agant waste of their money in appraising 
their timber lands. This appraisement has 
been made by the Land Office, and the In- 
dian Office has had nothing to do with it. 
They complain of unjust treatment by dep- 
uty marshals. But these officials are appoint- 
ed by the Department of Justice, and the 
Indian Office has nothing to do with them. 
They complain of encroachments upon their 
timber lands by white people, residents of 
Minnesota, over whom the Indian Office has 
little control, and for whose unjust actions it 
is not responsible. The indictment of the 
Indians, therefore, rests not so much against 
the Indian Office as against the United 
States Government, and we are not quite 
prepared to say of it “ that the whole thing 
had better be abolished.” 





It is not exactly a pretty controversy which 
the English clergy, Protestant and Catholic, 
have been engaged in as to the evidence 
which the growing predominance of the 
Protestant countries of Europe gives to the 
superiority of the Protestant over the Catho- 
lic faith. The patent answer made by the 


_ Catholie disputants is that prosperity is a 


false criterion by which to judge of the 
ethical or religious character of the fol- 
lowers of Him who said “ Blessed are ye 
when all men shall persecute you,” and whose 
early disciples suffered martyrdom under 
Nero and Decius. This is true, and yet it is 
no full answer. There is no blessing on the 
people or countries that do the persecuting, 
as so many Catholic countries have done for 
the last century much more severely than 
any Protestant countries; and it is just these 
persecuting countries that show deeadence. 
What is important to the matter is whether 
the course of a people is upward or down- 
ward. If it is downward the religion of the 
people is somehow to blame, inasmuch as it 
is the ethics of a people on which their 
strength and character rest. The early 
Christians were moving upward while the 
Roman people were moving downward. If 
certain nations have been on the up grade 
it is to the credit of their religion; and if 
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others have been decaying they give no help- 
ful evidence to their religion. 





OF course the diplomatic secrets of the 
Emperor of Germany’s visit to the Sultan 
are well kept, and we do not know whether 


or not the report is correct that William has 


guaranteed the integrity of the Sultan’s pos- 
sessions in Asia. If he has, the agreement 
will not be a pleasant one to keep when 
Russia gets ready, like that “ browsing ox ”’ 
“the Course of Things,” to take one step 
forward. But we do know that the Emperor 
has secured from the Sultan the gift of the 
traditional abode of the Virgin Mary in 
Jerusalem, and has given it over to the Ger- 
man Catholics. That is an extremely shrewd 
piece of policy, and is likely to give him the 
support of the German Catholics at no ex- 
pense to himself. Still more, it gives Ger- 
many a foothold in Jerusalem better than 
any that the French have. Thus, in a coun- 
try where the State supports the Church, re- 
ligion enters into the game of politics. 

....1t will be a disgrace to the nation if 
the just requests of the Pillager Chippewas 
to be protected in their timber rights are not 
granted; and it is pretty clear that not only 
were they justified in their manly protest 
against injustice, but that they have a right 
to indemnity for their losses at the hands of 
Government officials. 


....This is what Governor Tanner, the 
head of the new rebellion, said in an address 
at Madison, IIL: 


“TI reiterate that I will not tolerate this 
wholesale importation of foreigners into Illinois. 
And if I hear that a mob is to be brought into 
this State such as was taken into Virden, I care 
not on what railroad it comes or for whom, I 
will meet it at the State line and shoot it to 
pieces with Gatling guns.” 


Such language approaches treason. 


....In the loss of the “ Maria Teresa’”’ we 
can solace our disappointment in the way 
Jeremy Taylor recommends, by searching 
out the minor subsidiary advantages that 
came with it. He illustrated it in his “‘ Holy 
Living and Dying ”’ with the tale of the man 
who threw a stone at a dog and hit his cruel 
stepmother, and remarked that altho it 
missed its aim it was not entirely lost. So 
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we can comfort ourselves with the thought 
that Spain will not now be humiliated by 
seeing the captured vessel added to our 
navy, and we shall not have to decide the 
question whether we shall change its name 
‘out of curtesy to a beaten foe or out of con- 
sistency to our system of naval nomencla- 
ture. 


....At last the Turks are bundled out of 
Crete, by actual force, and the son of the 
King of Greece is to be made Governor, and 
the Sultan has to submit, notwithstanding 
the presence of William II as visitor to his 
country. Somehow the Sultan does not seem 
to make much out of his bargains and wars. 
The Emperor of Germany withdrew from 
the concert of the Powers in good time for 
his visit to Constantinople. 


....It is only more of the same sort that 
Hooley, the bankrupt London speculator and 
promoter, has had to tell. This time it is an 
ex-Lord Mayor to whom he gave $50,000 to 
join one of his companies, and a Marquis re- 
ceived as much for the Conservative political 
funds, and several papers were plainly 
bribed. Well, the New York, or Philadel- 


phia, or Chicago pot cannot call the London 
kettle black. 


....George E. Waring made the mistake 
of being honest and not being a Tammany 
man. So, altho he had a multitude of oppor- 

. tunities to get rich in the public service, he 
died a poor man. Dr. Stimson has well told 
the lesson of such a life. We believe that a 
fund will be raised, under the lead of ex- 
Mayor Strong and others, to provide for his 
family. 


....‘‘ There is little probability of riot or 
bloodshed ” in Wilmington, N. C., says an 
Associated Press dispatch, which goes all 
over the country, “ unless the negroes put an 
independent ticket in the field” against the 
Democratic ticket; the only one, since the 
Republican county convention adjourned 
without making nominations. Exactly. 


....S80 poor Harold Frederick wanted to 
get rid of his Christian Science doctor, but 
was too weak to do it. It was too late. That 
illustrates the folly of even playing with im- 
posture. There are medical and religious 
lessons to be learned from such a sad event. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


REFORM MOVEMENTS IN CATH- 


OLIC ITALY. 


THE systematic agitation on the part of the 
Vatican and its representatives throughout Italy 
aiming at a restoration of the temporal power 
of the Pope has met with the opposition not 
only of the Government—which only lately, in 
consequence of the recent riots, suppressed 
scores of Catholic societies and more than a 
hundred Catholic papers of the more aggressive 
type throughout the peninsula—but also certain 
classes of priests and ecclesiastics, who are of 
the opinion that the ideals and ambitions of the 
Church should be of a higher character than 
merely the temporal grandeur of the head of the 
Church. In this propaganda the leaders in re- 


cent months have been two priests, Don Miroglia 
and Don Negroni; each, however, working inde- 
pendently of the other. 

The former is a Sicilian, born in Neria, and a 
man of rare gifts, who could doubtlessly have at- 
tained distinction in the Church had not his 
patriotism and his Bible study made him an in- 


dependent character. The latter particularly 
aroused in him the conviction of the necessity 
of a reform in the life of the Church. He early 
attained fame as an eloquent preacher and as 
the author of a book on Church reform, which 
he sent to the Pope for examination. In May, 
1895, general attention was attracted to him 
“and his work by the “ Mary Sermons,” which, 
upon invitation, he delivered in Piacenza. In 
his very first sermon he aroused opposition by 
preaching on Luther without the customary 
abuse of the Reformer’s work and by calling it 
meritorious if he had abstained from changing 
the dogmas and had confined his agitation to 
church life. The preacher praised Savonarola 
as a saint and a martyr, and called the capture 
of Rome in 1870 a coup d’état of Providence, 
which had deprived the Church of its temporal 
power in order to force her back to the original 
purity of life. The lines along which Don Mi- 
roglia purposes reform are a complete change in 
the discipline and life of the Church and a na- 
tional-minded Catholicism, both in the spirit of 
Savonarola. In all this he stood firm on the 
basis of Roman Catholicism, but in outspoken 
opposition to the intransigent and ultramontane 
tendencies of the day. 

While the people flocked by the thousands to 
hear him, the official representatives of the 


Church soon made him feel their opposition. 
He has been condemned from the pulpit, excom- 
municated by Pope and bishop, has been deposed 
from office, but for more than three years he has 
continued his preaching to large audiences. 
Quite naturally no pulpit in Piacenza is open 
to him, and his services are conducted in a pri- 
vate house. His activity extends also over the 
neighboring cities of Pavia, Milan and Bologna, 
and his addresses appear in a weekly journal 
called Gerolamo MSavonarola. In February, 
1897, the Church authorities succeeded in con- 
vincing the city officials that he was a disturber 
of the public peace, and thereupon the house , 
was closed as a public place of worship, and 
only private services can be held there now. 
The membership of his congregation numbers 
about 600 and to these, as an ordained priest, he 
reads mass, preaches, administers the sacra- 
ments, and does all things which his ordination 
empowers him to do, He never appears before 
his people without his priestly robe of office. It 
is his aim to inaugurate a reformation within 
the Roman Catholic Church, “ with the Missal, 
the Breviary and the Ritual in his hand,” and 
his Oratorium in its interior arrangements is 
exactly like any Catholic Church, the only dis- 
tinguishing sign being a picture and bust of 
Savonarola. He, however, demands also “a re- 
turn to the pure doctrine of the primitive 
Church, which has been so shamelessly corrupt- 
ed by the Roman Curia.” For this reason he 
constantly appeals to the New Testament, and 
on the basis of this asks for a reform of the Mis- 
sal, the Breviary and the Ritual, “the three 
great authorities in which the Church offers to 
the faithful the bread of the divine life.” Char- 
acteristically, he recognizes in the Biblical ex- 
tracts found in these three compendiums their 
real “substance,” which is to be explained to 
the believers. Among other things Don Mirog- 
lia also asks for a General Reform Council of 
the Church and a “free discussion and vote,” 
“sifting everything and restoring the original 
purity of doctrine.” 

Don Negroni has been engaged in a similar 
work since June, 1896. He was originally an 
ordinary priest in the neighborhood of Codogna, 
in Lombardy, and at one time a fiery ultra- 
montane contributor to a Milan journal—prob- 
ably the most rampant anti-Government paper 
in the country. He entered upon his mission 
as reformer largely in opposition to what he 
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regarded as the selfish social tendency of 
the Church. In opposition to the claim of Mon- 
signore Rota, saying, “'The priest can have but 
one motto—namely, with the Pope and for the 
Pope,” Don Negroni emphatically declared that 
this was sectarian, and that the priest’s motto 
should be, “ With God and for mankind!” 
When he consented to bury an adherent of the 
excommunicated Don Miroglia in Piacenza he 
was suspended from office. He refused to 
recant and openly defied the bishop. His letter 
was scattered in thousands of copies in Milan 
and read with interest by many, but his at- 
tempts to deliver public lectures were thwarted. 
He has since made use of the press for his pur- 
poses, having transferred his quarters to Milan, 
the citadel of ultramontane tendencies, “ the 
spiritual capital” of Italy. Since July, 1896, 
he has published there a weekly journal, in which 
he advocates social ideas greatly influenced by 
the teachings of Mazzini. He sharply attacks 
the social policy of the Church, claiming that 
the authorities hypocritically pretend to be the 
friends of the people. His ,program is anti- 
clericalism in religion, politics, science and pop- 
ular education. Together with the Old Catholic 
Church of Italy, headed by Count Campello, he 
has organized the National Catholic Church of 
Italy, of which he is a priest. In order to avoid 
imprisonment he recently fled to the Canton 
Tessin, in Switzerland, where he is engaged in 
preaching his ideas. 





OBERLIN COLLEGE has called to its presi- 


dency Dr. J. H. Barrows, of Chicago. Dr. Bar- 
rows has been in Oberlin considering the ques- 
tion, but his decision has not yet been given. 

...-The Board of Managers of the American 
Bible Society have elected John Fox, D.D., of 
Brooklyn, to succeed the late Dr. Alexander Mc- 
Lean as Corresponding Secretary. Dr. Fox 
is most widely known for his failure to get 
President Charles Cuthbert Hall, of Union 
Theological Seminary, tried for heresy. 

...-Dr. Samuel A. Mutchmore, editor and 
proprietor of The Presbyterian, of Philadelphia, 
died last week at the age of sixty-nine. Dz. 
Mutchmore has been for many years a promi- 
nent man in the Presbyterian Church, having 
filled many positions of influence. He was 
Moderator of the General Assembly at Saratoga 
in 1894, 

....An illustration of the method adopted by 
the Russian Church is found in the fact that a 
short time since the Roman Catholic residents 
of Tashkent, in Turkestan, requested to be al- 
lowed to build a chapel and engage a Roman 
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Catholic priest. After some time the request 
was granted on condition that the Polish lan- 
guage be not used in the spiritual ministration to 
soldiers of the Catholic faith; also that while 
the prayers are to be in Latin all the sermons 
and addresses must be in Russian. 


....-When the International Committee of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations made 
up its estimates for the current year, it adopted 
a budget of $80,000. Then came the war, and 
the work for the soldiers was estimated to cost 
$20,000 in addition. In fact, already $65,000 
has been spent, and the total will reach not far 
from $80,000, making the entire year cost just 
double the estimate of a year ago. The support 
of the Associations and of the Churches is ur- 
gently needed. The more that is learned of 
this army and navy work the more valuable it 
appears. In every line excellent results are 
manifest, and the very unusual spectacle of 
camp conversions has given this war a character 
hitherto unconnected with army service. 


....-Prof. Karl Budde, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in the Uni- 
versity of Strassburg, Germany, commences this 
week his lectures on the religion of Israel from 
the earliest times to the exile in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in this city. The lectures 
come on Monday, Wednesday and Friday of this 
week and next, and the topics are “ The Origin 
of the Religion of Yahweh,” “ Yahweh and his 
Rivals,” ‘Priests, Prophets and Kings: the 
Champions of Yahweh,” “ Foreign Powers and 
the Written Prophecy of the Northern King- 
dom,” “ Similar Conflict in the Southern. King- 
dom,” “ Judah’s Collapse and the Basis of its’ 
Re-establishment.” The course is the same that 
Professor Budde has already given at Yale 
Divinity School and is to give in other places 
m the country. 


....A few weeks ago we published a note in 
regard to the Mormon question, referring among 
other things to a statement by a Dr. Gleason, of 
Utah, in The Kingdom, affirming that the at- 
tacks upon the Mormons by the Presbytery of 
Utah were scarcely justified by the facts as ap- 
parent. in his own community. We have re- 
ceived a correction of his statement, which is 
altogether too long for us to publish. The 
writer claims that Dr. Gleason’s statements 
show that either he is ignorant of the facts or 
is blind to them for the purpose of securing 
Mormon patronage; and then goes on to cover 
in detail a number of the points made by Dr. 
Gleason. THE INDEPENDENT has already pub- 
lished so much upon this topic that further in 
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this connection seems hardly necessary. The 
testimony of many people, all well qualified to 
judge, coincides with that of the Presbytery of 
Utah, that the situation is very serious. 

..--Plymouth Church, of Chicago,. has ac- 
cepted Dr. Gunsaulus’s request for a more sim- 
ple confession of faith ‘and adopted one, the 
essentials of which are, acceptance of the var- 
ious historic confessions of faith in Christen- 
dom, especially the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene 
Creed, the Burial Hill declaration and the 
creed prepared by the commission of 1883 as a 
basis. For admission to the fellowship of the 
Church the following statement: is to be ac- 
cepted : 

“We believe in the life of service and love as 
lived by Jesus; we accept His words as our guide 
and will strive to live in His Spirit.” 

Then response is asked to the following: 

“ Having truly repented of your sins and heartily 
forsaken them, you devote yourselves to the love, 
obedience and service of Jesus Christ; you take 
His word as the law of your life and the Holy 
Spirit as your Comforter and Guide, and trusting 
in His grace to confirm and strengthen you, you 
promise to follow Him in all things, to walk with 
His disciples in love, and to live for His king- 
dem ?” 

After this follows the usual covenanting with 
the church. 

....The Liberal Congress of Religion held ita 
fifth annual meeting in connection with the ex- 
position at Omaha, Octobér 18th-23d. Among 
the topics discussed were “The Social Con- 
science,” “What the Employer Might Do to Set- 
tle the Labor Problem,” “The Part Fate Plays 
in Science and Religion,” “'The New Testament 
Virtue of Prudence,” ‘The Problem of Author- 
ity in Religion,” “The Evolution of Conscience 
in the Nineteenth Century,” “The Attitude of 
the Church to the Latest Religious Thinking,” 
etc. Resolutions were adopted expressing the 
sympathy of the Congress with the earnest and 
rational efforts “put forth to elevate and dig- 
nify the condition of the hand-workers,” and 
calling for earnest effort lest the dependent peo- 
ples who are to be connected with the nation 
should suffer from official corruption, vacillation 
or neglect. The appeal of the Czar was greeted 
most cordially. There was some discussion 2s 
to whether the organization should continue its 
present name or change it to “ A Congress of 
Religion,” or ‘“‘ A Congress of Religious Unity.” 
After some discussion the former was adopted. 
Among those present and taking part were 
President Jordan, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, BD. P. 
Powell, Dr. J. H. Barrows, and others. 


....A correspondent takes. exception to the 
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‘ year-book of 1898 as authority. 


following statement in a recent report of the 
General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church : 

*¢ The Episcopal Church is the only one, except 
the Roman Catholic, which covers the whole land, 
and is the only one without exception which has a 
representative assembly whose delegations bear the 
names of every State and Territory in the Union.” 
This statement our correspondent claims is 
not true, for the Congregational Churches, he 
says, cover the whole land from Maine to 
Alaska and from Wisconsin to Florida, and 
have a triennial assembly called Council, with 
representatives from every State and Territory 
of the Union, and refers to the Congregational 
He offers this 
not with any desire for glorification, but simply 
as an indication of the effort of Christian bodies 
to extend their influence over the whole land, 


‘and calls attention to the fact that this state- 


ment could not have been made a few years ago. 
It is true that the Congregational denomination 
“covers the whole land” in the sense that it is 
represented in every State and Territory. Bat 
it is. not true that it “has a representative as- 
sembly whose delegations bear the names of 
eyery State and Territory in the Union.” There 
is no general organization in Alaska, altho there 
is mission work there. Delaware has one 
church which has not formed itself into a State 
body. The churches in Indian Territory are 
not associated; the churches of Maryland, the 
District of Columbia and Virgina are associated 


‘ with New Jersey; those of Nevada with Cali- 


fornia; those of South Carolina with Georgia, 
and those of West Virginia with Ohio. The 
list on page 8, to which our correspondent re- 
fers, has some omissions, and is not as correct 
a reference as that on 387-392 of the year-book. 





MISSIONS. 
PERSECUTION OF PROTESTANTS 
-IN MEXICO. 


BY THE REV. HUBERT W. BROWN, 
MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. 

Tue writer has been a missionary in Mexico 
for over fourteen years, and has seen many signs 
of progress. He had hoped that the days of per- 
secution were about over, but another name has 
recently been added to the long list of places 
where Protestants have suffered from Roman 
Catholic violence in Mexico. The larger towns 
and cities on the central plateau have always 
had an unenviable notoriety for fanaticism. 
Querétaro, Celaya, San Luis Potosi, Zacatecas, 
not to mention others, persecuted the early mis- 
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sionaries. Native workers have suffered vio- 
lence and death with even greater frequency. 
In 1884 Don Nicanor Gomez was killed ‘at Al- 
moloya del Rio; three workers were massacred 
in 1887 in Ahuacatillan; only a few years ago 
El Cano witnessed similar violence. Names 
might be multiplied. The last outrage has been 
committed on the line of the railroad, at a place 
well known to our winter tourists. 

_ Irapuato lies at the junction of the main line 
of the Central Railway with the Guadalajara 
branch, and is associated in the mind of all 
tourists with baskets of ripe, red strawberries, 
which are offered for sale at the station the year 
round. 

Lately it became known that Protestantism 
had found a foothold among its people. The 
priests, following their usual tactics, roused the 
masses by scattering printed circulars in which 
Protestants were represented as vile and un- 
worthy; as the “plague;” as “ without fixed 
creed, commandments or sacraments;” “we 
must treat them with the precautions we would 
employ were we to meet robbers and murder- 
ers;” and Christ’s counsel to cut off the hand 
that offends was cited as indicating what to do. 
The story was also circulated that a Protestant 
girl dressed to represent the Virgin outraged 
Catholic feelings by a burlesque performance 
in which she was chief actor. The people 
were made wild for revenge. 

Various reports of what followed have been 
published in a number of our daily papers, Eng- 
lish and Spanish, written by reporters, officials, 
and Protestant and Catholic correspondents. 
All seem to agree as to the principal facts, and 
none deny the outrage. The authorities, natu- 
rally, try to minimize the violence and attribute 
it to personal revenge; one Catholic writer at 
least, writing in Hl Tiempo, speaks in terms of 
approval of the mob’s action. The other papers 
denounce the occurrence and ask that justice be 
done. ‘This is a notable advance on the attitude 
of a few years back, when the whole matter 
would have been hushed up and little or nothing 
said. The account that follows is taken from 
a letter by the Rev. Frank P. Lawyer, Cumber- 
land Presbyterian missionary, of Aguas Cali- 
entes, and a letter of Andrea Orozco, one of the 
victims. Both were published in the T'wo Re- 
publics of October 8th. The family is a respect- 
able one and not of the scum of creation, as the 
Roman Catholic writers pretend. 

Pedro Gonzalez is a respectable butcher of 
Irapuato, well known for his honesty and up- 
rightness. For several years he has been a 
Bible reader and student. In June of this year 
he went to Aguas Calientes, where he was bap- 
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tized and received into the church by Mr. Law-- 
yer. On September 8th Mr. Lawyer went to 

Irapuato and performed for him the religious - 
marriage ceremony at the house of Pedro’s 

mother, Dona Guadalupe. That evening a serv- 

ice of prayer and song was held with closed 

doors. Some stones were thrown. Mr. Lawyer 

returned to Aguas Calientes and subsequently 

sent Mr. Gonzalez some Bibles and tracts. These 

probably called forth the circulars of the priest 

already referred to. 

The family occupies two houses. Don Pedro, 
his family and his cousin Andrea live back of 
the butcher shop. The mother, Dona Guada- 
lupe, and her daughter, Jesus (a common name 
for men and women in Mexico) live in another 
house. 

About 8 o’clock Monday evening, September 
26th, a crowd gathered before the house of Dona 
Guadalupe’ and stoned it. The attack was kept 
up till nearly midnight. I cannot find that the 
authorities interfered. The mother and daugh- 
ter climbed to the roof and jumped into a neigh- 
bor’s yard, where they were hidden under a pile 
of grass in a shed. In the meantime a window 
was broken in and some lodgers, who seem to 
have rented a room in the house, were caught 
and beaten. It seems that nothing more was 
done that night. 

Andrea and Pedro learned next morning of 
what had occurred. The former, with Joaquin, 
a nephew of Pedro, went to the mother’s house, 
only to find it empty. They were insulted by 
the crowd which began to gather, and Andrea 
was hit in the back and severely hurt by a 
stone. Many others were thrown, but failed to 
hit them. They then went to the police station 
for help, followed by the mob, which cried: 
“Pounce upon her! Kill her!” 

That same morning, apparently after the visit 
of Andrea, a crowd of men and women broke 
into Dona Guadalupe’s house, carried all the 
furniture and clothing into the street and 
burned them. The owners, not wishing to cause 
trouble to the neighbor who had sheltered them, 
came out from their hiding place, only to be 
seized by two men with drawn knives, who 
threatened to kill them and to throw Jesus on 
to the bonfire. They were rescued, however, by 
the timely, if tardy, arrival of the soldiers, who 
took them for safe keéping to the police station. 
The crowd which followed shouted, “ Burn them 
in the public square!” The girl replied brave- 
ly, “Christ died for us, and we will die for 
Him!” 

An attack was also made on Pedro and his 
family at their shop, headed by the brother of 
the priest. The mob hacked the closed doors 
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with knives. Andrea ventured out for help and 
was followed by the rabble. The chief of police 
was by this time very angry and imprisoned a 
number of men and women. Later, that after- 
noon, the family was accompanied by a guard 
to the depot and took train for Guanajuato, 
whence the letter was written from which these 
statements are taken. 

The animus of the priests is shown by the 
fact that some on the following Sunday spoke 
in approval of what had been done. It is simple 
truth to say that in many parts of Mexico only 
fear of the strong arm of the civil government 
restrains priest and people from killing Protes- 
tants. This fact is known by enlightened Mexi- 
cans and is humiliating to them. They join 
with us in the present outcry against such bar- 
barity as that related above. The greater the 
publicity given to the facts, the better for Mex- 
ico and the sooner will such scenes of violence 
be rendered impossible, because restrained by a 
better educated public sentiment. The secular 
press has used in this instance more vigorous 
denunciation than any missionary. This is a 
pleasant and hopeful sign. 

: Mexico Ciry. 





MISSION NOTES. 

THE North Africa Mission is an unde- 
nominational society having its headquarters in 
London, and working in Algiers, Tunis and Mo- 
rocco chiefly, altho with some work in Bgypt. 
The total receipts for the past year were $50,- 
810, of which about two-thirds were contributed 
for designated purposes, the remainder for gen- 
eral purposes. 


....The cause of missions has suffered se- 
verely by the death of Dr. S. W. Duncan, sec- 
retary of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union. Dr. Duncan left this country last Au- 
gust to visit the foreign missions of the Union. 
He had not been in the best of health for some 
time, but it was hoped that the journey would 
revive him. He was taken quite sick, however, 
on the Mediterranean and was obliged to return 
from Port Said. He reached his home in Bos- 
ton on October 29th, in a greatly prostrated 
condition, and died the next day. Dr. Duncan 


was a graduate of Brown University in 1856° 


and of Rochester Theological Seminary. He 
served for many years in the pastorate and was 
called to be foreign secretary of the Missionary 
Union in 1892. He has been efficient and wise 
in the conduct of the work and has won the 
most cordial esteem and warm affection of all 
who have come to know him. 


.... Society in India is improving. Two Brah- 
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mans recently visited England and on their re- 
turn refused to go through the process of puri- 
fication necessary according to the laws of caste. 
They were immediately boycotted in the line of 
food by their caste-men of their own and neigh- 
boring city. The educated men in both cities 
were very much disturbed by the situation, but 
no one was brave enough to defy custom and 
invite them to dinner. Finally one Brahman 
and his wife, after long and anxious thought, de- 
decided to give the two travelers a dinner, and 
invited about sixty Brahmans in the city to dine 
with them. If the guests refused to come the 
Brahman and his wife would be outcasted with 
the two travelers. If they consented to dine a 
great victory would be won. It was a bold step, 
and required more courage than people in Amer- 
ica are apt to realize. The dinner hour came, 
the sixty guests came, and there was great re- 
joicing. Others followed their lead, and the re- 
sult was a series of dinner parties, signalizing 
the victory in this question and a very decided 
step in breaking down the caste law. 


...-Kew things indicate more clearly the 
great change that has taken place in what may 
be called the accessories of mission work than 
the methods used constantly by missionaries in 
securing the attention and interest of the people. 
An article in the Baptist Missionary Review, by 
the Rev. L. W. Cronkhite, of Burmah, gives a 
very vivid idea of this change. He shows how 
his typewriter has attracted many who would 
otherwise be hostile, and how he can often tide 
over a difficult pause by the ticking of its keys. 
The music box he values very highly, and a 
gramophone still more; a magnet with its iron 
filings helps to illustrate the earth; telescopes 
and microscopes are not so valuable, requiring 
more careful use, but the magic lantern is one 
of the most effective means of instruction as 
well as entertainment, with its views of real 
scenes and places about them and an occasional 
picture of some revered pastor or evangelist, all 
leading up to illustrations of the life of Christ. 
Parallel, tho, with these are illustrations that 
help to overthrow old superstitions and give in- 
struction in natural history, geology, etc. All 
these lead to a museum, with an illustration of 
the world and of its creation and development. 
So he goes through the list of means, all of 
which are useful as byways, none, however, tak- 
ing the place of the deep spiritual instruction 
and more often thrown aside entirely than used. 


....Bishop Tucker has a very interesting let- 
ter in the recent Church Missionary Intelli- 
gencer on the state of Uganda. The outward 
aspect of things has not realized his anticipa- 
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tions, yet that can scarcely be wondered at in 
view of the revolution and mutiny, and the mar- 
vel is not so much that the country has not. ad- 
vanced but that it has not gone back to any ap- 
preciable extent. In one respect there has been 
advance. The general appearance of the people 
indicates greater comfort, due probably to the 
fact that the home Government has made great- 
er efforts to improve the situation, realizing that 
negligence is bad policy. The presence of Euro- 
peans has become far more common and attracts 
less attention, while also having a stronger influ- 
ence. As to the spiritual condition, the Bishop 
seems, on the whole, hopeful. There are many 
indications of peril and of new temptation, 
which make some anxious,.and while he ac- 
knowledges the danger he believes that it may 
be overcome. An encouraging feature is the 
great amount of Scripture reading. The sale of 
the New Testament is a phenomenon even in 
this phenomenal period in the life of their 
church. Attendance on public worship has im- 
proved if anything, and there are many indica- 
tions of a spiritual work in the hearts of the 
people. There are, indeed, fewer young men 
offering for work as teachers, but it must be 
remembered that there has been a great demand 
upon that class for employment in connection 
with the Government. On the whole, while 
there are dangers, the general outlook he con- 
siders encouraging for earnest, patient, unflinch- 
ing workers. The political situation he de- 
scribes as very uncertain. The Sudanese muti- 
neers have been scattered but are still a source 
of anxiety. There is a quarrel between Mwanga 
and Kabarega, a prominent chief, and what will 
be the result it is not easy to see. 





BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


Mr. GEORGE SAINT-CLAIR, in his studies in 
the Book of the Dead, thinks he has discovered 
the explanation of the Egyptian myths in the 


history of the Egyptian calendar. These myths 
show indications of a religious system based 
upon the study of the heavens, and tell of a com- 
plete history of astronomic progress, of correc- 
tions and alterations made in the calendar, of 
theological changes that came about long before 
the centuries to which the written histories date 
back. The whole system of instruction which 
these myths represent existed in a complete form 
more than six thousand years ago, and the men 
who framed it were far from being mere sav- 
ages. According to Mr. Saint-Clair they had 
discovered the rotundity of the earth and knew 
the procession of the equinoxes, altho igno- 
rant of the cause, Their religion was, therefore, 
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an allegory the key to which had to be found; a 
difficult task since their civilization and their 
language were dead at least two thousand years 
ago and have only recently begun to be access- 
ible to us. This key will not as yet open all 
the doors to which it will give access in future 
years, but in the meanwhile Mr. Saint-Clair has 
attempted a complete and systematic reconstruc- 
tion of their religion, and his recently published 
volume gives the results of his investigations. 
(Creation Records Discovered in Egypt; Stud- 
ies in the Book of the Dead.) 


....-The édwp rayi of Il Macc. 1:20, which 
has always been a crux, has received a new inter- 
pretation by a writer in the Munich Allgemeine 
Zeitung, who finds in this passage the earliest 
historical mention made of petroleum. In this 
opening chapter of II Maccabees the Jerusalem 
Jews inform their brethren in Egypt that when 
Nehemiah sent his representatives to Persia for ~ 
the sacred fire that had been taken there and 
hidden by the priests in a deep dry well, 
they found no fire there, but only a “ thick 
water.” This when poured upon the sacrifice 
and the wood ignited of itself. The writer of the 
article contends that the heat of the sun in 
Persia is often so great that it will ignite some 
of the lighter ingredients of petroleum, and that 
the whole phenomenon here described can be 
readily explained on the presupposition that the 
priests had poured petroleum in the well. The 
notice in the last verse of this chapter, that 
those around Nehemiah called the water végdap, 
which is interpreted xa¥apopyoc, is explained on the 
supposition that they were acquainted with the 
cleansing and the healing qualities of petroleum. 


..--In the British Museum there exist two 
portraits of Christ of the kind found in theCata- 
combs. 'They date from the middle of the third 
century, and are designed on gold leaf inserted 
between two layers of glass. Mr. Cecil Torr has 
taken these portraits as a basis for a study in 
evangelic chronology. Struck with the fact that 
the oldest portraits of Christ represent him as 
very young and beardless, Mr. Cecil Torr hazards 
the conjecture that this tradition approaches 
nearer to the truth than the statement of the 
evangelic text, according to which Christ was 
thirty years of age when he began to preach. 
Wishing, evidently, to believe in the accuracy of 
these ancient artistic representations, he reaches 
the conclusion that Christ was crucified in 
about his twentieth year, after having received 
in his sixteenth or seventeenth year the baptism 
of John, who was himself at that time thirty 
years of age. Mr. Torr sees in the passage of 
Luke 3:23 a reference to John the Baptist. 





FINANCIAL. 


TRADE EXPANSION AND HOW 
TO AID IT. 


THERE is opened up a wide field for 
thought by the language of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, used in the resolu- 
tions passed last week favoring a movement 
for the development of ‘‘sounder commer- 
cial education” in this country. In the pre- 
amble it is declared that “ the modern condi- 
tions of commerce and industry require 
wider knowledge and higher education on 
the part of business men,” and, further, that 
“the present educational facilities offered to 
business men in business colleges and simi- 
lar instituéions are inadequate and fail to 
equip them for competition in the world’s 
commerce.” The great changes which ,have 
‘taken place in the foreign trade relations of 
the United States and the new era which 
has opened up politically as a consequence 
of our successful war with Spain will readily 
occur to any one upon a little reflection. 
A certain amount of territorial expansion 
is bound to be one of the results of the war. 
It will bring new commercial conditions 
with which our financiers and merchants 
must: cope.. Our statesmen must have the 
company of our practical business men in 
order to have us reap the full benefits of the 
acquisition of Porto Rico and the dominance 
at least which must come to us in some form 
in Cuba and the Philippine Islands. New 
business methods may come into play, and 
at least the standard of knowledge and edu- 
cation required of the rank and file of our 
merchants and manufacturers must be lifted 
higher if we are to be successful in the work 
of developing our new trade possibilities. 

The United States are fast invading the 
most remote markets of the world with 
their products of manufacture. The increase 
in these exports has offset the reduction in 
value of agricultural products due to the fall 
in the prices of wheat and cotton as com- 
pared with those of a year ago. We are 
therefore maintaining a foreign trade bal- 
ance to our credit and we consequently re- 


tain at home the $60,000,000 annual gold pro- 
duction of our mines and we are able-to 
lend Europe money. The advantage of such 
a position as a protection to the National 
currency, while it remains on its present 
unscientific and vulnerable basis, is obvious. 
We are happily situated in our superiority 
in the cereal markets of the world. Altho 
we are not so absolutely in command of the 
wheat market as in 1897 and 1898, the ne- 
cessity of filling up the reserve stores of 
Europe, depleted by the crop shortages of 
the ljast two or three years, enables us to sell 
at a fair price the large surplus we have 
this season from an unprecedented output 
of this cereal, But we may some year wit- 
ness ‘a conjunction of good harvests in. this 
country, Australia, India and the wheat-ex- 
porting countries of Europe. The value of 
our grain shipments will, under such cir- 
cumstances, naturally decline, and it is 
highly desirable that to offset this we shall 
have an increasing volume of exports of 
manufactures. 

The first essential of the establishment of 
American commercial supremacy is a. cur- 
rency which shall be above suspicion. If 
we adopt a debased monetary standard we 
shall trade at a disadvantage. We will have 
to pay for our imports in gold values, which 
obtain in all ultimate international settle- 
ments, and yet we must sell our domestic 
products at silver values. It may well be 
doubted from the lessons of experience that 
the difference in the depreciation of the dol- 
lar could be fully made up by a rise in prices 
at home. The country using the single sil- 
ver standard has always been at a disadvan- 
tage when dealing with a nation that main- 
tains the gold standard. We are now a 
creditor, instead of a debtor nation. Our 
exports vastly exceed our imports and we 
should desire to be paid in the best money 
of the world. But even should free coinage 
of silver, with its sequel of expelling gold 
from circulation, be impossible of establish- 
ment among us, we would find our commer- 
cial progress checked were any doubts to 
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be cast upen the currency, and our experi- 
ence of instability of values, panic and de- 
pression, such as we passed through from 
the winter of 1892 to the spring of 1897, 
would be repeated. We must take steps to 
secure the currency beyond attack and to 
provide more scientific methods of banking. 

To attain to the maximum of our commer- 
cial development our merchants must, of 
course, study the requirements of foreign 
customers—their peculiarities, prejudices, 
necessities. Already our foreign consuls fur- 
nish much valuable information for the fur- 
therance of American trade, and Congress 
should in every way seek to increase the 
efficiency of this service. Treaties of reci- 
procity, wisely made, will help our develop- 
ment. Where foreign countries favor their 
exporters by bounties, we.must deal with 
them counterwise, as provided in the last 
tariff act. Doubtless time will show where, 
without abandoning the principal of protec- 
tion to American wages, we may change and 
reduce the tariff schedules to the advantage 
of our manufacturers and to the increase of 
our exports. We.must devise means for en- 
larging our merchant marine, especially on 
the Pacific, in view of the great trade fields 
opening up to the civilized peoples. The in- 
creased respect given to the American flag 
since the brilliant performances in the Span- 
ish war will directly aid our trade progress. 
The leaders in the business world in the new 
American era must have some of the quali- 
ties of the statesman and scientist; the best 
statesmen of the future must have some- 
thing in them that partakes of the enlight- 
ened, far sighted merchant. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

AT a meeting of the Board of Control 
of the Joint Traffic Association on Friday of 
last week it was voted to disband as an asso- 
ciation. This action was brought about by 
the decision of the Supreme Court declaring 
the organization illegal 

....It will be good news to those of our 
readers who contemplate a trip abroad to 
know that the National Park Bank of this 
city have opened a general foreign exchange 
department, and it is safe to say that it will 
be equipped and carried out with all the 
latest facilities. 
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....-China is very rich in metals and coal. 
Excellent authority states that at the pres- 
ent rate of consumption the world could 
draw its supply from Southern Shensi alone 
for over a thousand years. Where coal is 
so very plenty as to require almost no labor 
in its development the natives store up wood 
and millet stalks for their fuel for winter 
use, 

....The Delaware and Hudson Canal Com- 
pany have decided to abandon their gravity 
road between Carbondale and Honesdale, 
Pa., which has been used to transfer coal 
from the Delaware and Hudson to the Erie, 
which has been carrying coal for the other 
company for about a year. The Delaware 
and Hudson Canal Company’s canal has not 
been abandoned, as has been stated, and the 
question of doing so will not be decided until 
some time next spring. 


...-Guessing would undoubtedby be wild 
as to the value of importations of precious 
stones into this country. The importations 
for October will give a clue to a very impor- 
tant rising industry—namely, diamond cut- 
ting—in this country. In October, 1898, 
precious stones were imported to the amount. 
of $947,593.23 of cut, and $837,810.08 of un- 
cut. The importations of uncut stones for 
October were more than sixteen times as 
great as they were in 1896, and nearly twice 
as great as those of 1897. 

....The third annual report of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad Com- 
pany is an interesting document, and it 
would repay any one to secure and read it. 
It shows that the total earnings for the fis- 
cal year were $39,214,099.24,, the operating 
expenses were $28,506,335.12, leaving net 
earnings of $10,707,764.12. The amount ap- 
plicable to fixed charges was $8,882,573.24, 
and the fixed interest charges $4,992,148.30, 
leaving a surplus for the fiscal year of $3,- 
890,424.94. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Chicago & Alton R. R. quarterly $1.75 per share 
payable December Ist. 

....some of the latest sales of New York 
City Bank Stocks are 


America. eeeeees.370 =| Merchants....... .... 155 
American Exchange..172 ! Park........ ........+5 347 
Broadway ............ 22734 | Phenix..... sees vevees WH 


Corn Exchange,......278 





INSURANCE. 


NEW OFFICIALS FOR THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE. 


AT a recent meeting of the Board of Direct- 
ors of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Mr. James Hazen Hyde, a son of President 
Henry B. Hyde, was elected Second Vice- 
President in place of Gen. Louis Fitzgerald, 
who resigned on account of the onerous 
duties connected with the Mercantile Trust 
Company, of which he is President. Mr. 
James H. Hyde is a graduate of Harvard 
University, and, for a man of his age, has 
had considerable experience in life insurance 
and other business. He is a director of 
the Mercantile Trust Company. Joel G. 


VanCise was elected Actuary in place of the 
late George W. Phillips, and Robert G. Hann 
was elected Assistant Actuary. In regard to 
the election of Mr. James H. Hyde to the 
second vice-presidency, Vice-President James 
W. Alexander in a letter to the Society’s 


agents says: 

“ By this step the directors have introduced 
into the composition of the Equitable Society a 
fresh infusion of the blood which has contrib- 
uted. so much to its vitality from the start. Mr. 
Henry B. Hyde was the founder of the Equi- 
table at very nearly the same age at which his 
son enters its service as the assistant of those 
who huve grown up with the Society under the 
inspiration of the father. The executive officers 
of-the Society are unanimous in regarding this 
addition to their strength as most appropriate 
and as furnishing a further guaranty that the 
high principles, both of business. and morality, 
which have guided the institution thus far dur- 
ing its successful career will continue to be 
sacredly upheld.” 


Vice-President. Alexander. further adds: 


“ First in importance, and requiring skill and 
experience of the highest order so that the pre- 
eminence of the Equitable may be maintained 
and its volume of business—the foundation of 
the whole enterprise—strengthened and _ en- 
larged, is the agency system of the institution. 
It is this which has established throughout the 
civilized globe, with all its ramifying machinery, 
an army of tried men, ever improving and in- 
creasing, and it is this which furnishes the 
funds wherewith to carry on our beneficent 


work. Mr. Gage EK. Tarbell, the Third Vice- 
President, and Mr. George T. Wilson, the 
Fourth Vice-President, will continue to have 
under their direction the entire agency corps of 
the Society throughout the world. With the old 
leaders, therefore, at the helm; with younger 
officers constantly increasing in efficiency and 
usefulness; and with renewed zeal and deter- 
mination, we undertake the work of the closing 
inonths of another year in a spirit and under 
conditions which should fill every one of you 
with pride and satisfaction.” 





EXPERIENCE IN UNDER- 
WRITING. 


THE Weekly Underwriter remarks that 
“a classification based upon the experience 
of all the companies over a wide area for a 
series of years” is “one of the iridescent 
dreams of which the world is full.” It pro- 
nounces a fire insurance mortality table an 
absurdity, because having nothing for a 
foundation. Says the writer: 

“A mere accident in a stable or an elevator 
shaft burns a city. Can you classify and rate 
property on any such experience? Almost every 
fire insurance company—every one worthy the 
name—has some plan upon which it works out 
an experience for itself. The plan does not go 
with the experience and the experience is worth- 
less without it. It is only by constant study of 
the experience and constant modifications of the 
plan that success is assured. Was the German 
American built up on experience? It achieved 
success by defying experience.” 

This strikes us as unwarranted general- 
izing and infelicitous expression. To say 
that any success has been achieved by defy- 
ing experience—unless by that word is meant 
tradition and precedent—must be to speak 
either carelessly or despairingly. It is quite 
true that experience must needs include the . 
rare yet always possible great fire which 
goes into history; true that the experience 
of thirty years ago does not fit the changed 
conditions of to-day; true that experience of 
flats in Paris is no guide for flats in New 
York; and so there might be named many 
points in which classification mingles like 
with unlike. Yet all of it must fall under 
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the law of average and requires only the 
broader scope. How can there be any guide 


but combined experience, for if one rejects ’ 


s 

experience and tries guessing according to 
the shifts of the hour he is getting experi- 
ence, though the process break him. 





INSURANCE ITEMS. 

Srncr Mr. E. W. Scott became President 
the Provident Savings Life Assurance Soci- 
ety has taken many forward steps and has 
become an exceedingly important factor in 
the life insurance world. Business is com- 
ing to it in large amounts because the claims 
of the Society are presented in a vigorous, 
intelligent and enthusiastic way. Col. John 
W. Vrooman, who has as large a personal 
acquaintance in the State of New York as 
any other resident. has been appointed Super- 
intendent of the Society, and there is no 
doubt that this last acquisition to the official 
staff will add much strength. We also note 
that the Society is not only receiving large 
amounts of new business, but that when it 
meets with a loss, which it sometimes does, 
it settles it promptly and satisfactorily. Mr. 
George Clinton Batcheller, of Langdon, Bat- 
cheller & Co., of this city, acknowledges the 
receipt of the Society’s check for $50,000 in 
payment of its policies on the'life of his late 
partner, Mr. George C. Miller. 


THE following paragraph is from the re- 
cent address of Mr. E. F. Beddall, of the 
Royal Insurance Co., before the Insurance 
Commissioners’ Convention at Milwaukee: 

“ Some years ago a carefully-selected commit- 
tee of underwriters, presided over by the presi- 
dent of one of our leading companies (F. C. 
Moore), and upon whom the labor chiefly de- 
volved, undertook to formulate a rating schedule 
applicable to the rating of all classes of hazards, 
under which it was proposed to first classify 
each city or town according to the general con- 
struction of its building and the provision which 
had been made for its protection in the way of 
a water supply and fire department. A stand- 
ard was then established for a building, however 
constructed, according to the classification of the 
town, and.a uniform key or basis rate fixed for 
each building. For this basis rate a Dr. and 
Cr. account was opened, and for éach structural 
or other defect found a charge debited, and for 
each exceptionally favorable feature which the 
building presented a specific allowance was 
credited, the net figure thus arrived at being the 
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rate for such risk. This schedule has generally 
been conceded to be one of the most scientific 
productions of this underwriting age. é 
Upon this schedule, in a more or less modified 
form, our present rates have been made, and the 
adoption of this system has unquestionably had 
the effect of reducing to a very large extent the 
fire losses of this country and a corresponding 
reduction in the premiums charged for insur- 
ance. I claim, therefore, that the combined ac- 
tion of the insurance companies in enforcing a 
system of rating based upon scientific lines has 
operated and will continue to operate to the 
great advantage of property owners in this 
country.” 


Hon. J. M. ALLEN, President of the Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance 
Company, has conferred another boon—a 
way he has—upon a certain portion of the 
great public with a fair probability that 
eventually a considerable part of the people 
of America will be benefited. Mr. Allen has 
had compiled and published by the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Com- 
pany a little book upon the Metric System of 
Weights and Measures. One can carry the 
book in his coat pocket, and therein lies some 
of its value. At present it will be of the 
greatest use to engineers and scientific work- 
ers, as it will enable them to instantly trans- 
late the metric system of weights and meas- 
ures into American equivalents by the aid 
of the long series of reduction tables which 
are given. All of the great nations with the 
exception of England, Russia and the United 
States use the metric system, poor China, 
even, having a decimal system of weights 
and measures, although it is somewhat dif- 
ferent from the French metric system. The 
American people are proud, and justly so, of 
their decimal system of currency; why 
should they not be equally proud of a deci- 
mal system of weights and measures? Mr. 
Allen’s suggestion is a very sensible one, that, 
for some little time to come, our American 
school children should be taught the metric 


system in addition to the present one, so 
that in a generation or so the entire country 
will be fully prepared to adopt the metric 
system of weights and measures. The his- 
tory of the meter and its original adoption 
by France and the other historical and prac- 
tical information given is very interesting 
reading not alone for engineers but the 
every-day citizen. The price of the book is 
$1.25. 
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PEBBLES. 


SPAIN will “have to concur because she 
didn’t conquer.—Boston Globe. 


.. We often wonder what would be the re- 
sult in a conflict between French and Spanish 
honor.—The North American, Philadelphia. 


. I'he Associated Press—See if you cannot 
evolve a meaning for yourself, gentle reader.— 
Harvard Lampoon. 


.There are some very lively times among 
the ‘Pennsylvania villagers.—The Post, Wash- 
ington. 


. Acquaintance: “I hear your sister has a 
new piano. Is it like the other?” Little Boy: 
“No; this one is a piano-fort. You just ought 
to hear her bombard.”—EHechange. 


..“* What is that French officer so excited 
and angry about?’’ “Some one, intending to 
be complimentary, spoke of him as having forged 
his way to the front.”—Puck. 


..* Brides are usually distinguished for 
some special trait or attraction.” “I believe so.” 
“It’s different with one of the latest of them.” 
“Why so?” “She'll be known for her General 
Merritt.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Wuy Dip WE BgEat SPAIN? 
..-Because we are as strong as Sampson, we 
are as Schley as a fox, we are Miles long, we 
possess Merritt, we are Hobson’s choice, what 
more Dewey want?—Sample Bag. 


.:A tutor who tooted the flute, 
Tried to teach two young tooters to toot; 
Said the two to the *tutor, 
“Is it harder to toot or 
To tutor two tooters to toot?” 
—Life. 


....‘Old Miss Sere saw a man under her 
bed at last.” ‘“ Good gracious! What did she 
say?” “She told him to look out for the plas- 
tering. He was carrying the bed down stairs 
on his head. You see, she moved yesterday.”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


...-Dhe Lieutenant: “Is that one of your 
men over there in that field?” The Orderly: 
“Tt is, sir. “Who is it?” “ Fassett, the 
plumber.” ‘“ What is he doing in that onion 
patch?” “Looking for leeks, sir.”—Yonkers 
Statesman. 


.-Old Joe Wheeler; 
Solid at his post! 
Not a thing to kick about, 
Nobody to roast. 
Never writes a letter 
Full of gall and spite. 
Old Joe Wheeler, 
He’s all right. 


Never mad, never buffed, 

Never riled and sore. 
Steady Old Reliable, 

ts, and nothing more. 

Don’t forget him, Uncle Sam 

(Some folks think you might). 
Old Joe Wheeler, 

He’s all right. 

—Hechange. 


“It is so sudden!” exclaimed the fair- 
haired girl, who had just received a proposal to 
merge her identity in that of a would-be pro- 
tector. ‘“ You must give me time to reflect.” 


“No, no,” retorted the diplomatic young man; 
‘one whose dazzling beauty makes a mirror 
ashamed of itself should never go into the re- 
flecting business. Let this solitaire diamond do 
the reflecting.” And the records of the license 
clerk show t at it was even so.—Chicago News. 


-Mr. De Broker: “T am a defaulter and 
I want you to defend me.” Great Lawyer: 
“ Certainly, Mr. De Broker; I’ll get you off all 
right. Have no fear. How many millions Fi 
it?” Mr. De Broker (with dignity): “ Sir, I 
am short only a few thousand, and I hope to 
pay that some day.” Great Lawyer (to office 
boy) : “ James, show this vile scoundrel to the 
door! ”’—New York Weekly. 





PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My primals spell the name of a great tragedy, 
and my finals spell the name of a beautiful idyl. 

Reapine Across: 1, A famous dispenser of 
liquid refreshment ; 2, a coral formation ; 3, cat- 
silver; 4, one of the tribes of Israel; 5, adjust- 
ed; 6, a musty volume. Cc. B. B. 


FRAMED WORD SQUARE. 
$i etgiig: adh gh 


. 


8 


CENTRAL SQUARE: 1, A kind of fish; 2, un- 
nepal excellent ; 3, a range of mountains; 4, to 
thaw 

From 5 to 6, depriving of money by means of 
talelaer ik: from 5 to 7, spotted; from 6 to 8, 
raced; from 7 to 8, subtracted; from 5 to lia 
passing fancy ; from 6 to 2, a "vegetable secre- 
tion; from 4 to 8, a masculine nickname; from 
3 to 7, enraged. J. H. 


CLASSICAL DIAGONAL. 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When correctly guessed and 
written one below another, the diagonal (from 
the upper left-hand letter to the lower ‘right- 
hoes letter) will spell the name of a famous 

ifice. 


REapIne Across: 1, What a Roman noble 
was; 2, a son of Cleopatra ; 3, the name of some 
famous baths; 4, an island that once belonged 
to Rome; 5, a Greek tragic poet ; 6, a small but 
very famous town; 7, a famous country of 
Southeastern pen 9 of vague limits; 8, a hero 
of the Trojan war; 9, a Roman Emperor. 

c. B. B. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCTOBER 27TH. 


PRIMAL ACROSTIC.—Sir Christopher Wren. 1, 
Scan; 2, iris; 3, ruse; 4, clue; 5, hale; 6, rude: 
a idea; 8, scud; 9, tour; 10, okra; 11, plus; 12, 

Hero; 13, ebon; 14, rune ; 15, wren ; 6, rife ; 
17, emit; 18, nose. 


NUMERICAL BNIGMA.—‘‘ Mew,” says the cat; 
‘‘ quack, quack,” says the duck; “bow, wow, 
wow,” says the dog! Win her affections and pos- 
sess her heart! Mew! Quack, quack! Bow, 
wow. 


a SS 
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PERSONALS. 


WorRTHINGTON C. Forp, the accomplished 
statistician, who was for several years Chief of 
the Bureau of Statistics in the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington, will hereafter super- 
vise the statistical and historical departments of. 
the Boston Public Library. 


...-Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., now employed 
as a mechanical engineer by the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Company, prepared the designs 
from which was built recently an exceptionally 
powerful freight engine in which he developed 
some original ideas of practical value relating to 
details of construction. 


....To Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett the Sultan 
has granted concessions for electric lights and 
street railways in Smyrna and Salonica, prom- 
ising, it is reported, also to give to this friend in 
Parliament the privilege of promoting such im- 
provements in Constantinople whenever he shall 
decide to permit a similar use of electric power 
in that city. 


....-The Wilde Prize, offered by the French 
Academy for original work in chemistry, as- 
tronomy, geology, physics, or mechanics, has 
been awarded to Charles A. Schott, an officer of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, at Washington, 
the subject of whose essay was terrestrial mag- 
netism. 

....The first woman to secure admission to 
the bar in Western Massachusetts is Miss Elva 
Hulburd Young, of Springfield, a graduate of 
Wellesley, who studied law at Cornell Univer- 
sity. Miss Echelson, the first woman to become 
a lawyer in Sweden, has been added by the 
University of Upsala to the number of its pro- 
fessors of jurisprudence. Miss Margaret A. 
Richardson was recently sworn as an at- 
torney and admitted to practice at the bar in 
Montgomery County, Pa. 

...Miss Flora Shaw, for years past the 
Colonial editor of the London Times, has re- 
cently visited the Klondike gold diggings. She 
made the journey from London to Dawson in 
thirty-one days, going by the Skaguay route, and 
traveling without companions of either sex. 
Everywhere she was treated with marked re- 
spect. The gold-seekers on the trail helped her 
to pass the dangerous places, and the miners 
told her all she wanted to know. Miss Shaw 
is one of the world’s leading authorities on ques- 
tions relating to the Colonial possessions of 
Great Britain or the Continental powers. 

....A young man living in New Brunswick, 
N. J., sent to Admiral Dewey a representation 
of the national coat-of-arms ingeniously made 
out of small bits of postage stamps, and asked 


sell. 
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for the shoes in which the Admiral stood during 
the naval battle of Manila. The commander of 
the American fleet replied as follows in a letter © 
dated September 20, and recently received: “I 
am sorry I cannot send you what you request, 
for I have many pairs of shoes and never wear 
the same pair two days in succession, and con- 
sequently have not the slightest idea which pair 
I wore on May 1. I send you a souvenir, how- 
ever, of that memorable day. It is'a rabbit’s 
foot which I have had for some time, and which 
brought me luck. May it bring you as much.” 


....Nineteen years ago Mrs. Charles Good- 
night, then living on her husband’s great ranch 
of 40,000 acres in northwestern Texas, set out 
to preserve a herd of buffaloes. These animals 
had then almost wholly disappeared from the 
plains, where vast numbers of them had ranged 
a few years earlier, and Mr. Goodnight, with 
much difficulty, captured eight or ten. From 
this beginning there has grown up a herd of 
forty-five pure-bred buffaloes in the tract of 600 
acres which was originally set apart for them 
at Mrs. Goodnight’s request. There is also on 
the ranch a herd of sixty cross-breeds, in which 
the qualities of both the buffalo and of Polled 
Angus or Galloway cattle are seen. Mrs. Good- 
night was the first white woman to become a 
resident of the region in which the ranch is sity- 
ated, and the church and schoolhouse on her 
husband’s land are her especial care. 


...-Heinrich Heine’s only sister, Frau Char- 
lotte Embden, has just begun her ninety-ninth 
year. The last verses her brother wrote were 
sent to her. The manuscript was left on a 
table and a servant maid used it to light the fire. 
The late Empress of Austria was a great ad- 
mirer of Heine. Ten years ago she received 
from Frau Ewbden several of the poet’s letters. 
These were recently returned to her by the Em- 
peror. The Empress had among her treasures 
the manuscript of Heine’s. most popular collec- 
tion of poems, the “ Buch der Leider,” which 
came to her from an American. Hearing, some 
years ago, that this manuscript was to be sold 
by an antiquarian in Hamburg, the Crown 
Prince went to that city, intending to buy it for 
his mother, whose birthday was at hand. He 
arrived too late; the prize had been sold to a 
wich American. The Crown Prince called upon 
the new owner and offered ten times the sum 
that had been paid. The American would not 
Curiosity led him to inquire, however, as 
to the cause of his visitor’s anxious desire to 
buy, and after explanation had been made he 
asked that the Empress should honor him by 
accepting the manuscript as a present, 
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Scrofula 
In the Blood 


Scrofula lurks in the blood of almost every one, 
and unless its poisonous taints are thorough- 
ly expelled from the system, it. is liable to break 
out at any time in sores, eruptions, hip disease 
or some other painful form. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla cures scrofula promptly and permanently. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $s. 


Hood’s Pills =cg6 mis, are: Cure bilious- 
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never rusts; you always get 
CLEAN HOT WATER. 


No Seams; No Rivets; No Leaks. 
Spiral 


tib guarantees against 
collapse. 
Bolter Booklet for the asking. 


RANDOLPH & CLOWES, 


Box 10, Waterbury, Conn. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTioNn, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
LACE CURTAINS, 


Watches, Clocks, Tea Sets, 
Toes Sete, with 5.49, 9 $7.00 F R E E 
and get ¥ Ib. Baer ‘Tea, tmporced, and New 
Illustrated Price-List “ae 


The Creat American Tea Co., 
81 and 83 Vesey Street, New York, Box 289. 
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‘A PERFECT FOOD— as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Watter Baker & Co,’ 


@& Breakfast 
= 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence.... 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 








Blend most softly as 
Am, Pley most effectively over 

a festive scene when thrown 
WW by waxen candles. 

The light that heightens 
beauty’s charm, that gives the 
finished touch to the drawing 
room or dining room, is the 
mellow glow of 


WAX CANDLES 


Sold in all colors and shades — 
to harmonize with any interior 
hangings or decorations. f 

Manufactured by 


STANEARE,CIL co 
or 8: r 
2d 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
SeocccccoogoooooooooeoseCe 


In the Heart 
of Chicago, 


Near to the leading hotels, great 
stores, banks, theatres, and public 
buildings, the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry’s passenger station (in 
Van Buren St. ) is located, while all 
Elevated Railway trains stop at its 
entrance, giving quick service to 
nearly all parts of the city. 
Convenience in traveling is best 
assured by using the great through 
trains over this route between 
Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York, Boston and the eastern 
country. Copy of “Book of Trains” 


sent free. A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 











LAUREL = PINES 


Lakewood, New Jersey. 
OPENS THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 17. 


HORACE PORTER, Manager. 


Cook’s Tickets 
and Tours 


For Individuals and Parties. 
From NEW YORK. 


ND EY PT. Jan. 4, Feb. 11, 18, Mch. 4. 
al pres Nov. 12, 26, Dec. 10, 31. 
PICS, Jan. 13, Feb. ri 16, 25, Mch. 18, 


UDA. Jan. 7, Mch. 25. 
AND JAPAN, Feb. 13, Mch.1 
AROS (from San Francisco), Jan. 2, Feb. 


y f ndividual Travelers, to all Winter Resorts 
at Home and Abro: a. Send for Illustrated Programmes (stating 
which required) to 

THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 & 1225 Broadway, New York. 


Southern France, Italy parties, 
Oct. and Nov. und d bee. Ga days. 
All included, 8495 
yy Gliratar, a 
‘ , Greece (with or w 
Conducted Parties. oud rusalem). 75 days. $3535 
Independent Travel. Bound the World. All routes. 
8 
ALL ROUTES. ut trav kas 


all about travel, free. 
HY. GAZE & SONS (R. H. CRUNDEN, Gen. Agt.). 
118 Broadway, New York. Boston Agency: 201 Washington St. 
Chicago Agency: 220 So. Clark St, 
ESTABLISHED 1844. 














BOTH 
THE INDEPENDENT and McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
can be sent to any address for one year 
by remitting $2 
THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Pulton Street, New York. 
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By the Superb Twin- 
Screw Express Steamer 


AA uguste = Victoria 


(CAPT. C, KAEMPFF) 
OF THE 


Hambore.-America Ling 


Leaving New York on Jan’y 26, 
1899, and returning on April 3 
THE ITINERARY INCLUDES 


Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Genoa, Vil- 
lefranche (Nice), Syracuse (Sicily), Malta, 
Alexandria (Cairo and the Pyramids), 
(Jerusalem, the Jordan and Dead 
mone, © memetoenarte, Athens, 
Sapien and return to 

New York. wate 67 07 Days. 


RATES OF PASSAGE FROM $450 
UPWARD 


There is no way of reaching these 
places with greater comfort and 

ty, avoiding innumerabletrans- 
fers, customs inspections, etc. Pas- 
sengers can extend their stay in 
Europe and return to America 
later from Hamburg, Southampton, 
or Cherbourg. 


For descriptive pamphlets, 
rates, etc., etc., apply to 


Ripe. 


caicano, 359 
State St; 
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The Story of Consumption. 





DR. HUNTER’S LECTURE. 





(Continued. from last week.) 


Another remarkable case was James Bynum’s, of 
Brooklyn, who hearing of my treatment from his phy- 
sician, begged me to receive him as a patient. He said 
he was the last of a consumptive family, two sisters 
and a brother having already died of consumption. 
He.had been.troubled with catarrh several. years -be- 
fore his lungs became affected. From’ June to Octo- 
ber he was treated by the late Professor Swett, who 
pronounced his case hopeless. He had hemorrhages 
from the lungs, incessant cough, expectorated puru- 
lent matter, had a chill every morning, followed by 
raging fever in the afternoon, and was bathed at 
night in cold, clammy sweat, had lost in three months 
twenty-seven pounds in weight, and was then so. feeble 
from emaciation as to be barely able to stand. On 
examination I found a large cavity in the apex of his 
right lung from which he was spitting up. pus and 
softened tubercle, while around the diseased part the 
lung was dull and filling up. No. one could be in a 
more distressing condition of apparently hopeless mis- 
ery. I made my first prescription October 10th, 1851, 
and continued to treat him through the winter and 
following summer. His progress was slow for a time 
and often interrupted by relapses. But in a little 
over fifteen months from the commencement of the 
treatment he was so far recovered as to be able to re- 
turn to business by the following spring, had regained 
within seven. pounds of his best weight before. his 
sickness, and lost every bad symptom. 

These three cases—the cure of my own lungs after 
the highest authorities of the profession had _ pro- 
nounced me hopeless, the saving of the life of Miss 
Andrews, of Baltimore, and the healing of Bynum’s 
lungs after he was abandoned as beyond the reach of 
human aid—confirmed the conviction of my mind that 
I had discovered the root of consumption and found a 
treatment by which it was as certainly curable. as 
other serious diseases. 

My theory and the principles of my treatment are 
embodied in the following axioms: 

1st. Consumption is a local disease of the lungs and 
always begins first in the air tubes through which we 


breathe. It injures health and endangers life by de- 
stroying the freedom of breathing. Before true con- 
sumption.can: arise or any one get it, the lungs. must 
be inflamed by bronchitis and the epithelium abraded, 
forming a raw surface in the air tubes. The germs 


of the air which cause consumption can only attack - 


a raw surface. They have no power to injure the 
lungs until the epithelium, which is the lungs’ natural 
safeguard. is destroyed by the bronchial inflammation. 
From bronchitis to consumption is only a step, but it 
is one fraught with fearful consequences to the pa- 
tient. . It changes a simple inflammation into a deadly 
germ disease, which is always fatal if not properly 
treated. 

2d. Consumption can only be prevented by arresting 
and curing its invariable forerunner, bronchitis, before 
the bronchial inflammation has weakened and abraded 
the epithelium from the lining of the air tubes. 

3d. The only treatment that is curative in lung cases 


’ is by medicated air inhalations. Inhalation is the only 


way any remedy can reach the seat of lung disease. 
It is the only way we can reach or heal any bronchial 
inflammation, and the only possible way of destroying 
the germs in the tubes and cells of the lungs, on which 
every hope of the patient’s cure depends. : 

I first proclaimed the local nature of consumption 
and its curative treatment by inhalation in a book 
published by Springer and Townsend, New York, De- 
cember, 1852. With the enthusiasm of a young doctor 
sure of his facts I then confidently expected all prac- 
ticing physicians to hail my discovery as a great boon 
to the profession’ and lung sufferers to immediately 
receive the benefit. But, alas! nothing of the kind 
occurred. Instead of investigating my theory and 
cases in the interests of medical science, they heaped 
abuse on me for daring to call consumption a local dis- 
ease; said it could not be true without overturning 
the very foundation on which every physician’s prac- 
tice and. reputation were based. The preservation of 
the fake doctrines then held regarding consumption 
was of more importance to them than the truth of the 
new theory, and the preservation of their practice (al- 
though wholly unsuccessful and valueless to their pa- 
tients) of more urgent interest than any chance of 
curing the disease. . 

From 1851 to 1882 the profession made no progress. 
The benefits of my treatment of lung cases were con- 
fined wholly to my own patients. . 

(To be continued.) 
Rosert Huntsr, M.D., 
Specialist in Lung Cases, - 


117 West 45th St., New York. 


NotTr.—Readers of THE INDEPENDENT who are in- 
terested will receive Dr. Hunter’s book free by address- 
ing him as above. 
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FINANCIAL. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits ay Sea interest allowed on balances subject to 
at 8 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchengee! poug t and sold on commission. 
a— ~~ Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


NASSAU and PINE STS.. N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


United States Trust Company 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


$12,000,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, 
and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five days’ 
aotice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates as may be 
agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, Religious and 
Benevolent Institutions and individuals will find this Company a 
convenient depository for money. 

JOuN A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIs JAMRs8, Vice- Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 


Wy. D. SLOANE, 











SAMUEL SLOAN, 
D. WILLI8 J AMES, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HaRSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
Joun CrosBy Brown, 
EDWARD CooPER, 
W. Bayarp CUTTING, 
Graniae 8S. SMITH, 
Wu. RocKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
WILLIAM H. Macy, JR., 


bd CLAFLIN, 
JOHN J. PHELPS, 

DANIEL LogpD, 

Joun 8. SDE 

D. O. MIL 

Lawis Case LEDYARD. 








EDWARD E. POOR, Prostient s STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- 
President; RICHARD’ DELAFIELD, Vice-President. Gko. s. 
HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. J J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Capital 
Surplus 


Extension Spfecy Vaults for the Convenience ot 
Depositors and Investors. 


ne oy only through the Bank. 


DIRECTORS: Jose T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, Sore na 8. 
Hart, Cyariee Bternbech, Charles Scribner, Edward C. 

ward E. Khiil Potts, August helmont, Richane bela. 
field, Francte'R. Apple on, Jobu Jacnh Georee 8. Hickot, 


Astor, 
George Frederick 


fetor. Hermann Oelrichs 


Government 4%» 
Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 
i ci eatr MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 
FOR cHE By RCHASE, SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 


SECURIT 
®: L1sTs ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU ST.(Bank of Commerce Building), N.Y. 





THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets. ...............++ +++» $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per ceat. Debentures, secured by deposits of 1st 
mortgages Supervised by Banking Departments of Con- 
necticut, New York and Maine. CONNECTICUT TRUS- 
TEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street. New York. 


IOWA 
FARM MORTGAGES 


In 30 years we have loaned several millions. ie 
client has lost a dollar or taken a piece of land. 
personally know the quality and value of lands an 
wh» series we lend. Established 1856. Correspondence 
solicited 

THE LEAVITT & JOHNSON TRUST CO., Water!oo, lowa. 


Get ina of Taxes 
oe i mene. be loan for you, secured b ge on choice 
River val ey, where cro 


wheat grown ‘arming lands in the R: P 
LE a are un a ——~ ty interest and principal are promptly pai 

We have made loans in this a for ten years, and have never 
lost one dollar to our clients. te for particulars. 


E. J. rap tieeeed & CO., 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
( Established 1888.) 


$50,000---5%, 30-Year Gold Bonds. 


Security local. First class investment, 
ticulars on application. 


BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., 


57 Broadway, New York. 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES AND WESTERN LANDS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


S. K. HUMPHREY; 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


DIVIDENDS. 
‘AND ALTON 





1875 





1898 














Price and par- 








CHICAGO RAILROAD CO. 
Chicago, Iil., Nov. 2, 1898. 
Notice.—A quareexty dis dividend of One Dollar and Sevent =. 
Cents per share day been declared on the Preferre 
Common Stock of this Com ~~ omega on the first day of De- 
cember next to the stockholde: record at the close of business 
hours on the 10th inst. 
The dividend on shares re 
at the may J A the Comp: 
ny, 44 Pine St., New gis- 
tered in Chicago will be paid at ‘the office of the Treasurer of the 


Conpuay. H. E. R. WOOD, Treasurer. 


BINDERS 





| for THE INDEPENDENT, to hold 13 copies of the 
new form, can be furnished by us at the rate of 
35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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INSURANCE. 
1851 1898 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
UC UAL i eee 28 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
New York Office, 258 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


There is one thing 


that no man with a family can afford to do without, and 
that is a policy of life insurance on his own ‘life for as 
large an amount as he can conveniently pay for, thus 
securing to himself the. inward satisfaction. of knowing 
that upon his death his family will be provided for, and 
will not be objects of charity. ‘THE METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CoMPANY, of New York, will send its 
literature descriptive of best forms at lowest rates, to any 
address 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President, 
January ist, 1898. 


ASSETS.......- cece ccerercerenesescecseeeeeeees $13,455,690 32 
LIABILITIES. ........0...0eceeceeeeceesees 12,156,897 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..... $1,298,793 32 
Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York. 
A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. 

















Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; ¢emforary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants. 





iJiva 


PY 
orate cel ea 





J. Tl. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
P. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIBRCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 
Cash ca _<PWMY-IQRN Annual Statement. 600 00 
Reserve for ety pas ody a _ — — La dveeonsdee 1,518,076 % 
Surplus over all Liabili 542,301 68 
22 


LAasets — RE ae 676 
TeRhOMAS TL. MONTGOMERY, (207 5 B80 


Commercial Union 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED,) 


OF LONDON, 
Cor. Pine and William Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


"THE UNITED STATES» 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
AU Policies now issued by this Company contain 
Oo aoe ones clauses: 
ter one year from the date of is the iabilit 
of the ‘Company wnd doles tte oe cedeccinb.: 3 
' th te iu contains no restriction w upon 
the imontredysin respect ctther of travel, nner te 
‘All Death Claims ITHOUT DISCOUNT 
soonas satis actory proofs have been received. ey 
Active an iccessfu Keents wish represent Shis Com- 














es iso wit aoe TR Cocheee 3d Vice- 
at roadway, New York. 


e¢ Home Office, 261 























FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

GEO. G. WILLIAMS.........6...00ceeeeees Prest. Chem. Nat, Bank 
JOHN 5. TUCKER... 00.0 eedgae 6 aacics “i 
JAMES R. PLUM.......... srs Ura rluayiee beetles: Leather : 
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1898. NATIONAL — 1898 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January: 1st, 1898. 
Capital Stock, all ge Sesdeebtihiaeees nseae $1,00 
Re-Insurance 


ae ms 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E. G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


























New England [lutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1897, - =- - $26,939,135 99 
LIABILITIES, + - « = «= 24,811,707 55 


$2,127,428 44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies mee. 





a usetts Sta 


Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's Office 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. _ 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y 





Insurers or intending insurers in the CONTINENTAL 
are entitled to a copy of any of the publications listed 


below without charge. Make request through our Agent 
or, if he cannot be conveniently reached, write us direct. 


HOW TO BUILD A HOME.—F. C. Moore. 
Suggestions as to safety to health, comfort, convenience and 
economy, with forms for Architects’ Agreements, Builders’ 
Contract, etc. 156 pages, cloth $1.00, paper 50 cents. 

HOW _TO BUILD pig senor AED SLOW- 
BURNING.—F. C. Mo Suggestions for ware- 
houses, whee or mercantile buildings, etc., with directions 
Pd ai of fire doors and shutters. 95 pages, paper 

cents. 


8 of construc- 
ton Ax plant, ‘laying of water mains, etc. 38 pages, paper 
cen' 


L FORM OF BULLDING LAW 
mMouEr TES. = by Commission appointed by N. J e= 
islature. 64 page’ 


EL FORM wd LOCAL LAW REGULA 
MODONSTRUCTION FLUES, ETC. Leafiete 2 Ne 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER EQUIPMENTS. 


~ a—meeces for owners of sprinkled risks and others. Leaf- 


FAULTS OF MANAGEMENT AND CONSTRUC- 
TLON. Suggestions how to guard against fires from gas 
camels, ashes, rubbish and carelessness in general, 


ANATION OF THE CO-IN 
EXEL SUSE. Leafiet. SURANCE 


SAFETY FUND LAW OF Ew. YORK 8 
filet laining advantage licy hold: f t 
aie which the ONTINENTAL & randects ite bof shi Ta law, 
EXPLANATION Or RENT INSURANCE WITH 


AMPLE FORMs. [f your building burns the ren 
Gow unless you 5 arent policy. Leaflet. : 


.»» CALENDARS.... 


Gontinental Fire Insurance Company, 


Principal Office, Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., N.Y. 
Western Department, Rialto Building, Chicago. 





OFFICE OF THE. 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


Nzw York, January 2ist, 1898. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the Company, 
submit the following statement of its affairs on the Sist of 
December, 1897. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist January, 1897, to 
8ist December, 1897 escccscess $2,844,088 61 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist January, 1897 1,047,965 81 


Total Marine Premiums...... scecceccceccccceceseceoese $8,001,998 92 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 1897, to Sist 
$2,653,653 09 


eeeeteescees 


Losses paid during the same period..... 


Returns of Premiums and 
Expenses....... peevocccce 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock: City 
Bank and other Stocks......... batulddocnedboc odecesses 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise, re econccce 
Real Estate and Ciaims due the Company, estimated 


Cash in Bank......scceecessecceee ceesecseeeseeee evecceces 


236,424 11 
UE. Uh ince ven vic ona ienkhscskkensoneokt sont eoeee $10,922,425 08 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the first of February next. The diminished 
tncome yielded on investments in recent years may in the future 
render necessary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 will be redeem- 
ed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the first of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned pre- 
miums of the Company for the year ending 8ist December, 1897, 
for which certificates wiil be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
JOHN D. HEWLETT 


Cc LEVERICH, 
LEANDER WAL N. LOVELL, 
8 LOW 


GUSTAV AMSINC. 





. RAVEN 
DENTON SMITH 
LAWRENCK URNUKE, 
PAUL L, TH 
BRISTUN DE THOMSEN 
H. SCHWAB, 














gust 


§ 
CLO WILLTAM H. WEBB. 


HE) 


A, A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Prea’t, 


BINDERS {io new form. can be faralaned by 
us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York, 
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Boa t guerre so much 


money-on lamp-chimneys — 
get Macbeth’s—get the chim- 
ney made for your lamp. 

’ The Index tells. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





Peter Moller, 


who :n.1 833 revolutionized the whole syse 
tem of Cod Liver Oil manufacture by the 
introduction of the “ steam process,”’ has 
now introduced a new method which is as 
superior to the steam process as that was 
tothe old and crude methods. By the 
new process the Oil is kept free from im- 
La gy and does not come into contact 
with the atmosphere at any time during 
the manufacture. Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


is not sold in bulk, but is bottled when 
manufactured. The Oil is free from any 
disagreeable taste or odor and causes no 
eructation. 


oval bottles , dated. See that our name appears 
west pamphlets mailed free. 


Schieffelin & Co.. New York. 
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DUU PK 


Endorsed by the Medical Profession of th® = 
World asthe Best Tonic for Convalescents | 
from Yellow Fever, Typhoid Fever | 
and All Malarial Troubles; it. in. | 
cresses the Appetite, strengthens the | 
Nerves and builds up the entire System. | 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot | 
Satie E. en eee Co., 26-30 N. William St. |} 











_ GRAND and UPRIGHT IT PIANOS. 


sight Form Lng ty aos fon com BO ty BR: 
‘orm. ‘or 

nay right and Square 
Pianos, all warranted like their new Pian 1so, seeene id 
Pianos-of other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





CATARR 


Cc of Todi Pocket Inhale: » All 
GnrbebetestFotine Sacapetenesney SX fraser 


SMITH &.CO., Proprietors, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AND De ene 


teed Cure for 
S diseases is Gasiers 





You can buy lamps that will suit you, 


BN 


ee ror gene om 


(crimes reps 
EDWARD MILLER & & CO., 


28 wad and 80 West 8 ieee New York. 


yt Her oil Eaee 7 . comfort in cool ay 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 


Imperters and Dealers in 


High Grade Houseftirnishing Goods, 


com: 










Cutiery he ated "ee China, Glassware 
a pages sts, Lewsda itt? old Chests 





Andirons; Coal- atthe is and 
cod- Pots rs, Tire-Screens an Fenders | 
H4 ding Steps; improved Patent Piate 


Sratey deals. Mechs eM is 
3 

ee ron tee 2 arcane ensils that are 
from poisonous composition 


‘Soe red free to an' ett the “Greater New York,”’ 
ony packed and dell vered at stations within 100 miles of 


N 
. BEST QUALITY ONLY. 
An Inspection invited. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., New York. 


SCHWARZ 


TOY BAZAAR, 


39 and 41 West 23d Street, New York, 


Opposite Stern Bros. 








DOLL HOUSES with 8 and 12 rooms completely 
furnished and lighted by-electricity. 


AMERICAN BEAUTY DOLLS, dressed. 


DOLLS’ TROUSSEAUX with very elaborate outfits, 

eg bin vat and Navy Battles with search lights 
yi electricity. 

— a | in every uniform and in action on land and 


The PMECHANICAL RAILROADS with many new 
attachments. 

The PUFF BILLIARD, a new society game. 

The ot cae ACROBATS, eal and 
music: 

The CINETIATOGRAPH combined with Magic Lan- 
tern, complete with film and slides, price $5.00. 

Ete., Etc. 

An EARLY CALL 

will be highly appreciated. F. A. O. Schwarz. 





LA R KI N § OA P. Bi iatia oee oe 
The Larkin idea fully explainéd in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sam sample 
Soap if mention this magazine. 

Tho Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE INDEPENDENT. SEPT. 22 and OCT. 20. 
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Wedding é 
Silver . 


A careful examination will demonstrate the fact- 
that the assortment of 


Sterling Silver Wares 
as exhibited by the 
Gorham Co., 


Silversmiths 


is the most important ever made, comprising as. it 
does every article for useful or ornamental pur- 
poses, of the highest order of design, workmanship 
and finish. 

These wares are entirely the work of the 
Gorham Co., from the conception of the design tc 
the finished ‘atticle, and are produced under the 
most favorable conditions. Patrons are assured 
of purchasing with the greatest possible economy — 
consistent with good quality. 


GORHAM MFG. CO. 


Silversmiths 
Broadway & 19th St. 23 Maiden Lane 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Only Perfect Collar and Cuff Button Made. 


Ts oblong, goes in like a wedge, and flies around across the buttonhole—no 
wear or tear—strong, durable, and can be adjusted with perfect ease. In 
gold, silver and rolled gold—can be put on any sleeve button. 

_ BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, : 


END View. Cnd View. 


Broadway and Cortlandt St., New York. 
Manufactured for the Trade by SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
ENOS RICHARDSON & CO., 23 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
None genuine unless stamped Benedict, and date of patent upon them. 


SIDE View. When you write please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 








